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Chronicle 


Home News.—In their speeches on Labor Day, can- 
didates of all three parties made direct appeals for the vote 
of the workman. In the White House, President Coolidge 
addressing several hundred 'abor lead- 
ers, entered upon the active phase of 
his campaign which, it is stated, will 
now be carried on aggressively and with offensive tactics. 
His labor speech, in effect, attempted to prove that the lot 
of the workman at the present time is one of complete 
satisfaction. Taking his cue from the occasion, the Presi- 
dent lauded “the people who toil” declaring that 
“ America recognizes no aristocracy save that of those 
who work. The badge of service is the sole requirement 
for admission to the ranks of our nobility.” Reviewing 
the position of the worker in the United States, he stated 
that the wage earners today are living better than at any 
other time in our history and that they are, despite the 
general shortening of the hours of labor in the industries, 
the best paid workers in the world. This he proved by 
enumerating in detail conditions in various employments. 
In setting forth his views on the relation between labor 
and capital he agreed to the right of the wage earners to 
organize, to bargain collectively, to negotiate through their 
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own chosen agents, and, as a corollary, to strike. The 
present prosperity of labor, he declared, was due to the 
two great domestic policies fostered by the Republican 
party: the restriction of immigration and the protective 
tariff. Of foreign affairs he made little comment except 
general statements to the effect that his party was willing 
to cooperate in securing a speedy settlement of European 
differences and that he advocated further disarmament of 
the nations. Quite evidently, from the frequent references 
in the addresses of the candidates, the Republican cam- 
paign directors consider the new Progressive Party as a 
dangerous opponent. Speaking at Baltimore, President 
Coolidge, without mentioning Senator LaFollette by name, 
assailed the Progressive candidate’s views on the Supreme 
Court and the Constitution. He declared that “the Con- 
stitution is the source of our freedom. Maintaining it, 
interpreting it and declaring it are the only methods by 
which the Constitution can be preserved and our liberties 
preserved.” He denounced the efforts made by certain 
groups to have Congress empowered to annul certain de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court as a “ deliberate and deter- 
mined effort” to break down the liberties assured to the 
people by the Constitution. 

At Wheeling, West Virginia, the Democratic candidate 
likewise made an appeal to the workman. After sketch- 
ing the rise of the laboring man to the position of impor- 
tance he enjoys today, Mr. Davis declared that if labor is 
to hold the ground that it has gained, three great con- 
structive principles must guide the American people. 
These are, summarily stated, the preservation of equality 
of opportunity, with no caste system, the preservation of 
the equality of rights, with no discrimination against or 
for classes or individuals, and the adaptation of our politi- 
cal and commercial policies to new conditions to secure 
the nation against war. This last was interpreted as a 
plea for the League of Nations. In the discussion of these 
principles, he declared against a State monopoly of educa- 
tion, against loading upon “an already overburdened 
Government at Washington the educational duties which 
properly belong to the States and cities and local com- 
munities.” He also took up the three cardinal points in 
the program of organized labor; he gave his complete 
advocacy to the proposed Child Labor Amendment now 
before the States for ratification, to the rewriting of the 
Esch-Cummins Act, and to the prevention of the abuse 
of the writ of injunction in labor disputes. As in his 








recent condemnation of the Ku Klux Klan, so in this 
speech Mr. Davis went beyond and somewhat against the 
planks of the Democratic platform. That document does 
not frankly declare, as Mr. Davis does, in favor of the 
Child Labor Amendment and of the fixing of wages by 
contract reached through voluntary agreement rather than 
through “the paternalistic and protective attitude” of 
Government. In some respects, Mr. Davis is appro- 
priating the policies advocated by the Progressives. After 
the Wheeling speech, Mr. Davis left for a speaking tour 
through Illinois and the West. In the early speeches of 
his Western trip, which has since been acclaimed enthus- 
iastically by his followers, Mr. Davis made the point of 
what the Democratic Party could offer to the electorate. 
These contributions he summed up as, first, a government 
of common honesty, then, a government of common 
justice, and finally, a government of common courage 
“which knows its mind and is not afraid to declare it.” 
Later, he declared that he would carry the issue of com- 
mon honesty throughout the country and call the attention 
of the American people to the corruption and maladminis- 
tration of the Republican Party. Mr. Davis, however, 
made it clear that it was not his intention to discuss per- 
sonalities in this matter, nor movements, but that insistence 
would be placed only on campaign issues. 

Senator La Follette on Labor Day, formally opened 
his campaign by a radio address sent out from Washington 
He made little direct reference to the conditions of the 
workman; rather, he concerned himself with attacking 
the established parties in regard to their relations with 
the favored interests. He reduced all the economic and 
governmental ills of the present time to the ever-growing 
influence of private monopolies and trusts. He implied 
that it is only through the Progressive Party that the 
people can once more gain control of the machinery of 
vovernment anl stem the tide towards economic absolut- 
ism. If elected, he promised that he would proceed to 
enact valid, remedial and constructive legislation, that he 
would use his appointive powers to free every department 
of the Government from the control of special interests, 
and that he would dismiss all officials guilty of dishonesty 
or improper conduct. Since this program might require 
special legislation, he was prepared to work for the repeal 
or the amendment of any law now on the statute books 
granting special privileges to favored interests. Among 
other reforms he would bring about the reorganization of 
the Federal Trade Commission and the Tariff Commission, 
and the repeal of the Esch-Cummins Act. Throughout 
his address he made frequent references to both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties, accusing them of having 
fallen away from their ideals; under the administrations 
of both parties private interests had been favored and had 
wrongfully increased. In connection with his attack on 
the older parties he made his only reference to foreign 
affairs; the proposals of both Republicans and Democrats 
for the revival of Europe he characterized as absurdities, 
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used only as a means of diverting public attention from 
domestic problems. In conclusion he plainly stated a 
“ fundamental fact’: the original source for Democratic 
and Republican plans respecting Europe is to be found 
among the American bankers. 


China.—A new war has broken out in China. At the 
beginning it semained strictly localized, a conflict be- 
tween two provincial Governors, but soon threatened to 

a take on the dimensions of a general 
Warfare Between civil war. The origin of the conflict 
Sevseneve is not easily ascertainable. It all rages 
around the great port of Shanghai, which lies 150 miles 
inside the Province of Kiangsu, but in recent years has 
been administered by the Governor of Chekiang. To this 
administration the Governor of Kiangsu objected and 
hence arose the war which is now being carried on furi- 
ously with troops, artillery and airships ’round about 
Shanghai. Numerous as the casualties are and great as 
the subsequent dangers and calamities will be when the 
troops break up into bandit groups, which is the likelihood 
on the termination of such hostilities, there is a far greater 
menace looming on the war-darkened horizon. That is 
the present entrance into the combat of the two great 
leaders, Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian war lord, and 
Wei Pu-fu, his formidable and lately successful rival, 
who is the power at Peking. From the first Chang was 
giving his support to the Chekiang General, Lu Yung- 
hsiang, while Wu was known to be favoring the Kiangsu 
forces, although he denied that his soldiers were actually 
fighting with them. The Chinese News Service, Chung 
Mei, represented him in the role of peacemaker. “No 
troops of Wu Pei-fu, Military Governor, Chihli Province, 
and most powerful in the Peking Government,” this 
Agency stated, “ are engaged in the present hostilities in a 
manner contrary to Wu’s role as peacemaker.” The Che- 
kiang forces style themselves the defenders of Shanghai. 
In this city conscription gangs are let loose upon the Chin- 
ese inhabitants. They consist of groups of soldiers with 
ropes and handcuffs who are described as seizing likely 
looking Chinese, roping five or six of them together, hand- 
cuffing those who resist, and so supplying the army with 
its transport workers and trench-diggers. The Chinese 
naval forces on the Yangtse River have not yet entered 
into action. Yet the full seriousness of the situation be- 
came plain when, on September 8, the news came that 
Chang Tso-lin had declared war against the Peking 
Government and against General Wu Pei-fu. He is said 
to be supported by the Canton Governor, Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 


Germany.—The working out of the Dawes plan is pro- 
ceeding in a businesslike manner. There is now every 
reason for believing that new conditions will soon be 
created, although it is thought that 
Germany must still look forward to a 
very hard winter, since there is but 
little money in the country and almost none in the pos- 
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session of the common people who are living from hand 
to mouth, having barely enough for mere subsistence. The 
supply of clothing and fuel for the winter months may 
therefore still become a great problem. Such problems, 
however, can now be faced far more cheerfully than before, 
since there is a definite and we say assured hope of better- 
ment and complete reconstruction. The present attitude 
of Germany towards the Reparations payments is looked 
upon as entirely satisfactory. Speaking of the prospects 
for the rehabilitation of Europe under the Dawes plan, 
Mr. Owen D. Young, Agent-General for Reparations 
Payments, said on his recent arrival in Berlin: 

Germany, I am happy to say, has taken the first step with the 
payment to the Agent-General of 20,000,000 gold marks. This 
has been done with a promptness which sets a good example. I 
am sure the next step by the Allies will be taken with equal 
promptness., 

According to the New York Times wireless, French 
and Belgian preparations for evacuation of the occupied 
zones, in accordance with the London agreement, are pro- 
gressing steadily. The Rhineland Commission, sitting at 
Coblenz, ordered on September 3 the elimination of cus- 
toms posts between occupied and unoccupied Germany, 
except for a few to be maintained until September 21. 
Restrictions on individual traveling or vehicular traffic 
between these sections were also removed. French sentries 
on the mountains near Frankfort-on-the-Main were with- 
drawn. At Dusseldorf the French passport office has 
closed its doors, being no longer needed, and the French 
newspaper has gone out of business, following the example 
of a similar paper in the Ruhr district. French authorities 
have further ordered the closing of the French reading 
rooms at Diisseldorf, Essen, Dortmund, Witten and Reck- 
linghausen. Levying of tolls on the boundary of occupied 
and unoccupied Germany was discontinued September 10. 
The Micum agreement ceases to be operative on October 
1 and the Micum employes have already received notice 
of their dismissal at that date, before which the restrictions 
on canal traffic on the Ruhr region will not be removed. 
The railroad men are leaving the Dortmund-Hoerde area 
in small groups and handing over their duties to their 
German colleagues. Station masters and other high 
officials will leave last, immediately preceding the departure 
of the troops. The military evacuation is expected to 
take place by October 20. 

One of the principal obstacles in the way of rapid 
evacuation is the removal of the families of non-commis- 
sioned officers and railway workers. France’s army of 
occupation in the Ruhr at present comprises 22,000 men, 
as against the original army of 45,000 quartered there. 
Belgian military evacuation of the Ruhr began September 
4 with a withdrawal of a battalion of the Sixteenth Artil- 
lery. Other units are to be taken out from time to time. 
Orders for the movement of special branches, such as the 
heavy artillery, tanks and aviation, have already been 
issued. This is the first stage of the evacuation, the second 
will consist in the removal of the infantry, which will be 
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brought back by entire regiments instead of battalions. 
Thus the Ruhr evacuation is fast becoming a reality. 


Ireland.—That some new political developments are 
under way in Ireland, the nature of which is still a 
matter of surmise, is evident from the frequent and 
partially contradictory statements sent 
to the American papers by their 
foreign correspondents. According to 
the Chicago Tribune service, a plan has been evolved by 
which not only the border dispute is to be solved, but a 
union between the Republicans and the Free State adher- 
ents is to be effected. This plan, according to the corre- 
spondent, has gained the approval of the present British 
Government, of the English Conservative leaders and the 
ree State Government; Mr. De Valera, the report states, 
is willing to accept it with certain reservations, and Sir 
James Craig is considering it sympathetically and suggests 
some few slight changes. It is added that the recent visits 
of Conservative leaders to Belfast were for the purpose 
of persuading the Ulster officials to accept the plan. Briefly 
stated, the sections of the plan call for the following: all 
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Ireland to have the status of a British Dominion, enjoying 
the rights and powers of the present Irish Free State, the 
original nine counties of Ulster to have their own Parlia- 
ment and executive; all the safeguards already granted 
to Northern Ireland to be continued; representatives of 
Northern Ireland to join with representatives of Southern 
Ireland in equal numbers and with equal rights in forming 
an all-Ireland Council for the National Government; citi- 
zens of Northern Ireland to be eligible for the Presidency 
of the new State; neither the Southern nor the Northern 
Parliament may make any law to endow any religion or 
to prohibit, give preference to or impose any disability on 
account of religious belief. Somewhat contradictory to 
the optimism of a peaceful settlement indicated in this 
report is the view given by the Public Leger correspondent. 
Writing from Ulster, he states that “preparations for 
war are easily seen on every side ”; the Ulster constabulary 
is being trained intensively, and its numbers are being 
constantly increased since the border dispute became 
critical. There are, besides, 20,000 British troops in 
Northern Ireland which might, on an occasion, be used 
by Ulster. That the old animosities are being aroused in 
Northern Ireland is also evident from the items carried in 
the Irish and British press. In the Free State itself, 
according to the New York Times cable, other most im- 
portant negotiations are afoot. These are for the purpose 
of effecting a reconciliation between President Cosgrave’s 
adherents and the McGrath and Mulcahy groups which 
broke away from the Government after the mutiny of the 
army officers last Marck. The union of these parties, it is 
stated, has been semi-officially announced. Mr. De Valera 
and his followers consistently refuse to make any agree- 
ments with any of these political parties either in the Free 
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State or in Northern Ireland. He reiterates that his policy 
throughout, as shown by the documents, has been for a 
complete self-determination for the whole of Ireland and 
the safeguarding of Ulster by the creation of a local 
Parliament. 


Switzerland.—On September 1, the fifth general meet- 
ing of the League of Nations was formally opened at 


Geneva. All the principal nations of the world, except 
. Russia, Germany and the United States, 
The League sent delegates. The famous capital of 


of Nations . er 
peace was thronged with visitors eager 


to obtain admission to the meeting hall, La Salle de la 
Reformation. Paul Hymans, Foreign Minister of Bel- 
gium and temporary chairman, after recalling the great 
expectations placed in this session by the nations of the 
world, stated that the chief work was concerned with 
disarmament, but a disarmament coupled with security. 
Ir his opening address, Ex-President Motta of Switzer- 
land, elected President of the league in the afternoon, 
emphasized the note of compulsory arbitration. This 
latter idea was that destined to be championed by Prime 
Minister MacDonald of Great Britain; the former, dis- 
armament with security, by Premier Herriot of France. 
Simultaneously with its opening the League received from 
Secretary Hughes a refusal of American participation 
in the work of the third committee of the League on the 
question of the control of trafficking in arms. But if a 
future conference should be called to consider the plan 
adopted by this committee Mr. Hughes promised Ameri- 
can representation. 

Premier Herriot arrived in Geneva on September 2 
amidst enthusiastic greetings joined to the cry of vive la 
paix! Prime Minister MacDonald arrived the following 
morning and after a day of private 
conference both Premiers spoke before 
the assembled representatives of the 
nations and proposed principles which once again brought 
out the difference of viewpoint of France and Britain on 
the question of disarmament. Previous to his speech 
Prime Minister MacDonald stated before a large gather- 
ing of newspaper men that the next international confer- 
ence on disarmament should sit in Europe and not in the 
United States. The reason, he said, was that such a con- 
ference would be long and difficult, and such a displace- 
ment as a prolonged sojourn in America of so many 
European statesmen would be an impossibility. On 
September 4, the British Prime Minister opened a momen- 
tous debate on the question of security and disarmaments. 
His speech was full of good will, his utterances on the 
peace of the world and in favor of arbitration were 
cheered, but he did not touch directly upon the basic 
difference of opinion between his country and France nor 
did he offer to the latter any suggestion as to how she 
might obtain what she considers her necessary security. 
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Ramsay MacDonald pleaded above all for arbitration as 
the greatest and least dangerous security; the security of 
armaments, he said, should not be trusted for armaments 
would inevitably lead on to war. His discourse on this 
occasion was replete with good will and the expression of 
high ideals and noble aims, but there were lacking in it 
those positive and specific constructive suggestions which 
might offer a working basis for the satisfaction of the bulk 
of the nations represented. 

On September 5, the French Premier Herriot addressed 
in his turn the whole assembly of the League of Nations. 
His country’s difference of viewpoint from that of Great 
Britain came out at once. He argued 
for arbitration by all means, so far he 
agreed with Ramsay MacDonald, but 
arbitration with security, with that only security which 
has proved to be effective, the security of armed force. 
“ Arbitration is necessary, but arbitration is not sufficient. 
Arbitration, security, disarmament, those are the three 
things inseparable,” said Premier Herriot. His arguments 
were stated clearly and they were difficult to answer. He 
recalled that in spite of arbitration Belgium’s neutrality 
was violated and France was all but ruined in 1914. 
Hence the very reasonable attitude taken by France on 
the question of armed security. Should nationalist and 
junker elements regain control in Germany, where would 
be present German promises, and where would be France 
without an army? 

That Belgium puts forth the very same arguments for 
arbitration, but arbitration with security, was made mani- 
fest by the subsequent discourse of Premier Theunis. He 
cited Belgium’s recent calamities in 
spite of arbitration and the supposed 
moral security of the agreements of 
The Hague; he pointed to the fair and fertile fields of 
Belgium marred and scarred by the conflicts of passing 
centuries. ‘‘ We want peace,” he said earnestly, “ but we 
want peace with security.” Ex-Premier Salandra of Italy 
spoke for his country in exactly the same vein as far as 
security for his country was concerned, for some security 
had to be given to provide against broken promises. This 
security will not mean the break down of peace. 

Touching the question of the entrance of Germany into 
the League of Nations, Prime Minister MacDonald 
expressed himself openly in favor of the reception this 
session of a German representation. 
Premier Herriot was indirect and un- 
clear on the point, but his remarks were 
interpreted as favoring a postponment of one year before 
this step be seriously considered. As for American par- 
ticipation, the words of the British Prime Minister were 
informed with a courteous and delicate consideration. 
“One day,” he said, “ America’s own heart will incline 
her to come in and then she will find that an honored and 
welcome place is awaiting for her in our counsels.” 
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Our Modern Morals 


AntHony M. Beneprx, D.D. 


T was a natural result of the extraordinary strain 

under which we were during the war and the abnormal 

conditions accompanying it :—that was the manner in 
which they used to explain the moral looseness which was 
so widely rampant in this and in other countries; and for 
a time the explanation satisfied. But that laxity persists, 
yea, is getting more widespread and more marked, and 
the eyes of thinking men are being opened to the fact that 
we have got into a spiritual mess that demands immediate 
remedial measures. A prominent metropolitan newspaper 
places this basically false principle: 

Ethical standards are created not by religious groups but by 
communities, and as the communities change the standards change. 
Many plays on Broadway this season would have been considered 
indecent before the World War. Community frankness in matters 
of sex has altered profoundly. 

In other words, if we can cause a general decadence of 
morals, that condition, being the ordinary thing, will be 
right. And Heaven knows that we are well on the way to 
the adoption of that standard, the standard under which 
many of the great nations of antiquity came to ruin. 

The results of several recent tests given to school chil- 
dren are interesting as exemplifying the moral decadence 
into which we are being plunged. A teacher who quizzed 
pupils in three New York high schools tabulates their 
moral code as follows: Stealing physical property is 
wrong, cheating in examinations and forging a parent’s 
name are wrong in theory, but easily excusable under the 
stress of circumstances; misrepresentation in business is 
perfectly legitimate and normal, except as directed against 
one’s partner or employer; cheating in school work, as, 
for example, copying another student’s composition or 
examination and turning it in as one’s own, is not dishonest 
and is indulged in by all but saints and eccentrics; a lie 
is wrong only when it is told for the purpose of injuring 
someone; it is right to save oneself from trouble through 
a lie. 

Another case cited is that of a shopkeeper who gave a 
dime too much change to each of a number of pupils as 
a test of their honesty. Sixty-four per cent did not return 
the money; and they defended their action on the ground 
that it was right to keep it because the shopkeeper would 
have done the same if he were paid too much. Again, 
in an examination, apparently unintentionally, the answers 
to the questions that had been asked were exposed to the 
pupils; and every single one took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to correct wrong answers. Dr. Athearn, represent- 
ing the Institute on Social and Religious Survey in the 
State of Indiana, under a scheme of what was called 


‘character measurement,” sent children on errands in 
which they were given “ scientifically a chance to cheat 
and steal”; and most of them failed. 

These tests, of course, cannot be defended, because they 
are not fair; they not only point out the path of evil, but 
they give encouragement to those who are being tried, to 
enter on that path, they make the way attractive. And the 
results.of the experiments are hardly valuable enough to 
justify the means which are used. And yet they show 
strongly that the building of character in our present-day 
education does not keep pace with the training of the in- 
tellect. The conclusion that they must reach to reap their 
full fruit is this: that spiritual development is, after all, 
the one biggest thing in education, without which knowl- 
edge is indeed infinitesimally little, and therefore a dan- 
gerous weapon in the hands of those who wield it. 

Real people [says the Los Angeles Times] are getting tired 
of education, so called, that stops short of the real thing. And 
education that stor, worthwhile citizenship is not the real thing, 
it is even a dangerous thing. The duller the knife in the hands of 
a fool, the better. It is dangerous to furnish an idiot with a 
loaded gun. Let the guardians and the conservators of our 
Christian American civilization beware of the educated moral 
idiot and of any institution that fosters conditions to produce him, 
or her. 

The Pennsylvania State Department of Health recently 
issued a report which states that there are 800,000 under- 
nourished children in that commonwealth. This report 
caused great consternation and produced a determination 
to push an intensive child-health campaign, a sorely needed 
campaign, certainly, if the conditions are not exaggerated. 

But what of the greater need, the need of a healthier 
spiritual atmosphere for our children; an atmosphere in 
which those rarer qualities of mind and soul may thrive 
which make us an image of our Creator and differentiate 
us from the unreasoning brute? Sir John MacPherson, 
in the course of a lecture on religion and modern education 
before a medical congress in Melbourne, Australia, a few 
months ago, well said that the apparent objects and aims 
of modern education were towards a purely material pros- 
perity, and the great realities of life were disregarded. The 
world has set before it the delusion of a material mil- 
lenium, for the attainment of which only training of the 
head, “a routine type of literary education,” is needed. 
And for the discipline of Christianity, for its higher moral 
sanction, nothing is substituted, there is no standard of 
higher values, no recognition of a higher Power to be 
known and understood. 

Monsignor Pace of the Catholic University, speaking at 
a general session of the National Illiteracy Conference, 
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pointed out the danger in the power that is given through 
education to those who may turn it against society if the 
knowledge gained is not properly directed. 

Suppose [he says] we take hold of the individual we call illiter- 
ate. We teach him to read and write. We must not stop there. 
But, supposing that we lead him through an elementary education, 
part way through the grades, and remove his illiteracy; we have 
put into his hands a power which he did not possess before. The 
question is, what are we going to do with him? If this were 
enough to make a desirable citizen, we might cut down the cost 
of education ninety per cent When we put even the ele- 
ments of an education into the mind of a man, we must add some- 
thing more. That power needs direction. We must make sure 
that his knowledge is a power which he will not turn against us. 

The world’s greatest need, therefore, is to realize the 
importance of character and honesty, and to appreciate that 
an education which ignores these qualities is substantially 
incomplete. Dr. Eben Charles Sage of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, outlining the progress in our university sys- 
tem to the students of Hamline University, said that the 
marked line of deterioration is in this one respect, 

We have forgotten that men and women have souls and that 
character is essential to success. We are sagging out in the world 
because we forget that essential. 

Cameron Beck, director of personnel of the New York 
Stock Exchange, injected a point worth considering into 
the discussion when he urged a gathering of 1,200 Pitts- 
burgh teachers to think of their position as “ fishers of 
men,” not merely “ jobs.” “ National greatness,” he says, 
‘depends on the moral fiber of individual generations; 
children must be invested with noble purposes.” And he 
advocates the formation of a definite life plan, endowed 
with the qualities of perseverance, purpose and righteous- 
ness. 

Some recent moves that have been made in the direction 
of the building up of character deserve commendation. A 
committee of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
for instance, has worked out a code of business ethics, 
consisting of fifteen precepts, which do not present any 
new truths, but rather reiterate the old principles of hon- 
esty and justice, which are so often lost sight of in our 
mad greed for personal aggrandizement. “The founda- 
tions of business,” says one of these precepts, “is confi- 
dence, which springs from integrity, fair dealing, efficient 
service and mutual benefit.” The Golden Rule is the best 
business policy, as it has ever been, and this list of pre- 
cepts does nothing but restate that rule in terms applied 
to business ventures. Yet, in spite of its antiquity, it is 
refreshing and consoling to find so greatly influential a 
body discover the need of close adhesion to it. 

And the National Education Association meeting, held 
this year in the national capital, gave serious consideration 
to the need of such moral rules. 


The adoption of ethical codes [says the N. C. W. C. News Serv- 
ice in its report of the convention] by all sorts of organizations 
whose interests cover almost every kind of activity, characterized 
by some commentators as one of the greatest movements for the 
betterment of mankind ever undertaken, has given rise to the ques- 
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tion whether an important moral crusade has been quietly gathering 
momentum without attracting much attention on the part of the 
general public. 

And surely there is sore need of the moral awakening 
which will give birth to such a crusade. God grant that 
our land may thus have stopped herself in time and 
escaped the fate into which too much power and pride of 
self plunged Greece and Rome and the other great nations 
of history! But we must accept the moral code wholly, 
that this reformation have a truly healing effect; it will 
not do to proclaim the need of honesty in business and civic 
relations, and to ignore it in social and family dealings. 
The Ten Commandments, given by God Himself to man, 
form the truest and best moral code that the world can 
adopt for its guidance; and the Decalogue comprises the 
whole range of human duties, towards God, towards neigh- 
bor, and towards self, and demands for integrity of char- 
acter that our fidelity extend to the sincere performing of 
all those duties. 


Sweets from the Strong 
James Louis SMALL 

B Y an odd coincidence the gifts were brought to my 

study at the same time: the jar of honey from my 
friend, Father Bruno, and the handsomely bound copy of 
Henry Dwight Sedgwick’s “ Pro Vita Monastica,” sent 
me by another friend, a cultivated and charming woman 
who reads books and thinks thoughts that are rather out 
of the common. I have tasted the honey and I have fin- 
ished the perusal of “ Pro Vita Monastica,” and both have 
set me a-thinking. The honey meant much more to me 
than a delicious adjunct to breakfast and luncheon. Its 
very presence upon the dining table has brought back to 
me with piercing vividness the hours, all to fleeting, passed 
beneath the hospitable Abbey roof, where the white clad 
sons of St. Bernard welcomed me with smiles and made 
me feel more at home than I should ever have believed 
possible in the case of so loquacious a mortal as myself. 
Even now I can close my eyes and see quite distinctly the 
clean sweep of hedge and farm and forest, the rows of 
bee-hives and the little city of the dead at the gate of 
the enclosure. I can hear the ringing of the bell and the 
voices of the monks as they sing the praises of their Queen 
and Mother at close of day. And now . . . 

As to “Pro Vita Monastica”. That is quite another 
story. It is possible that Mr. Sedgwick’s well groomed 
work would not have excited me to comment, but for the 
Fundamentalist-Modernist controversy whose echoes still 
disturb the air. For, be it observed, it is modernistic, 
with a modernism the more subtle because of delicate 
phraseology and poetic appeal. If, indeed it corresponded 
to nothing more than the label given it by Mr. Myles Con- 
nolly, for it is presumably of it that he speaks in the issue 
of America for March 29 last, viz: “a gracious but rather 
feeble book-and-garden study of monasticism,” it would 
merit no more than passing notice. But the matter goes 
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a bit deeper than that, and I cannot but share Mr. Con- 
nolly’s surprise that certain Catholics should have joined 
in the enthusiasm over these discoveries, “ discoveries that 
could be made by any man who would read his catechism 
and prayer book with a little attentive thought.” 

It is more than doubtful as to whether the term “ dis- 
coveries ” is at all permissible in connection with “ Pro 
Vita Monastica.” It does not discover to the informed 
reader anything new in regard to the raison d’etre of the 
religious life, any more than Miss Gish’s hectic screen 
presentation of “The White Sister” discloses anything 
relevant to the actual living of that life. Yet there are 
probably Catholics who after putting down Mr. Sedg- 
wick’s, from a literary point of view delightful, book 
would profess to have experienced a mental thrill, just as 
there are Catholics who wipe their eyes at the close of 
“The White Sister” and declare it to have been “ just 
lovely.” 

Now “ The White Sister,” I refer to the film version, 
is not, as a whole, offensive, and certainly “ Pro Vita Mon- 
astica” is far from being so. But by no juggling of rea- 
son can mere absence of offensiveness be construed as 
authenticity ; and lack of authenticity, if one is to take the 
title of the book in the usually accepted sense, is a fault 
to which the author must plead guilty. 

Amid what we might call the accessories of monasticism 
Mr. Sedgwick is at home. I dare say that one might 
search as one would among recent writers and fail to find 
a more felicitous or a more gracefully expressed 
philosophy touching some aspects of life that are not oruy 
meaningless to many men and women of our day, but 
which arouse their scorn. He has pictured with deep and 
genuine appreciation St. Anthony in the desert and 
Eugénie de Guérin in her southern solitude, and the essen- 
tial usefulness of the one and the subdued vivacity of the 
other have alike evoked his enthusiasm. His chapter on 
St. Benedict and his rule is distinctly worth-while, al- 
though he has perhaps pressed to an unjustifiable conclu- 
sion the premises drawn from Cardinal Newman’s observ- 
ations upon the poetic element and the Saint. 

If by “Vita Monastica” is meant the solitary life in 
general, one must concede Mr. Sedgwick to be an ardent 
champion. He claims, and rightly, that disproportionate 
stress has been placed upon what we ordinarily think of as 
the “ practical life,’ and pleads for the due recognition of 
those who choose to fructify in silence and solitude rather 
than in the market place. As an apologist for the solitary 
he is able and clever. 


The world [says he] cares little for roadsides, upland pastures, 
swamps, or stony fields; it prefers Broadway, the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, Piccadilly. The solitary does not wish to divert the world 
from its haunts and bring it to his solitude—by no means; why, 
then, should not the world let the solitary alone, or even gently 
encourage him in his retired ways, instead of calling him a slacker 
and a do-nothing? 

Also, Mr. Sedgwick endeavors to be fair. His charac- 


terization of the life of Thomas 4 Kempis, as typical of 
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the monk of his time, will go far, let us hope, to correct 
false impressions; and he deals shrewdly enough with 
those whose only notions of St. Anthony the Hermit have 
been drawn from his temptation. 

It is when he touches, or tries to touch, Christianity on 
other than its esthetic side that Mr. Sedgwick falls short, 
and this falling short is one of modernism’s most distin- 
guishing marks. A non-Catholic clergyman may have 
the interior of his church modeled on the lines of a Roman 
basilica and yet be preaching, Sunday after Sunday, ser- 
mons that are utterly subversive of Christian truth. This 
is the danger that stalks without the Fold today. It is of 
the essence of modernism that it clothes itself in fair 
raiment, and of this the nebulousness that lies behind Mr. 
Sedgwick’s chaste diction and fine description is an ex- 
ample. Dean Inge is quoted with appazent approval: 

One test is infallible: whatever view of reality deepens our 
sense of the tremendous issues of life in the world wherein we 
move is for us nearer the truth than any view which diminishes 
that sense. 

And so it comes to this, and it is the same old shibbo- 
leth that has sounded in louder tenes or in softer, from 
the lips of every heresy since the beginning of the 
Christian era, that there is no objective truth; that truth 
is within, not outside of us. However sincerely Mr. 
Sedgwick may believe this, it is a postulate to which no 
Catholic can subscribe. 

It is passing strange that the author of “Pro Vita 
Monastica” can so far ignore facts as to conceive of 
Christian monasticism only in terms of the past. He ap- 
pears to view Citeaux, Monte Cassino and those other 
wondrous nurseries of spiritual perfection as through a 
microscope. They are specimens, beautiful to be sure, 
but still specimens. He says that he does not “ suggest 
the literal revival of ancient monasticism,” as if that 
monasticism were dying or long since dead. “ ‘ 
nor will the great monastic Orders ever lift their heads 
again.” This, when Citeaux and Carmel and Monte Cas- 
sino are sending their sons and daughters to the ends of 
the earth. “Is there not here,” he asks himself in a dim, 
candle-illumined oratory, “ some likeness to the soul, strug- 
gling upward, in the little, candle lit, house of bodily life, 
with no better symbols of spiritual life than smoky 
images?” 

Such an implication may enervate, but it cannot satisfy. 
The thoughtful man and woman, keen in the pursuit of 
religious truth—and there are numbers of such—can 
scarcely read “Pro Vita Monastica” without sensing 
its inadequacy, despite the beauty of its phrasing and its 
spirit of detachment. 

The best I could wish for Mr. Sedgwick is that he 
might have spent two or three days with me at the Abbey, 
where he would have seen in operation the life that for him 
is lived only in the pages of the past. His book and 
Father Bruno’s honey are before me, and as an exponent 
of the monastic life I unhesitatingly choose the latter. 
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The Babel of the Bible Cases 


CuHar.es N. LiscHKA 


Court decisions regarding the use of the Bible in 

public schools. The earliest one was rendered in 
New England, in the middle of the past century ; the latest 
one was rendered in California in the spring of this year. 
The Bible cases are of great interest and value, for bound 
up with the question of Bible reading in the public schools 
are the important issues of the application of public funds 
for sectarian purposes, of religion in education, of equality 
before the law, of the separation of church and State, and 
of the freedom of conscience and of religious profession 
and worship. These issues are elemental ; they are basic; 
they are vital. But if you expect to find anything like 
uniformity of judicial doctrine in the Bible cases, you are 
due to be direly disappointed. It is true that the com- 
plaints, which brought about the various suits, differ, and 
the constitutional provisions which affect the issues, also 
differ in the various States. But the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved are identical. And yet, when you put the 
opinions of more than a dozen courts side by side, you 
have conflict and controversy., direct contradiction and 
mutual condemnation. 

Let us point out a few of the opposites and contraries 
in this baffling batch of judicial opinions. First, as to the 
character of the Bible itself. The Louisiana court con- 
siders the Bible essentially religious, and, at least as far as 
Jews are concerned, sectarian; and the Illinois court says 
that it “cannot be separated from its character as an 
inspired book of religion” and its use in schools is sec- 
tarian instruction. But the Kentucky court holds that 
“ the book itself, to be sectarian, must show that it teaches 
the peculiar dogmas of a sect as such; ” and the Wisconsin 
court thinks that, although the Bible as a whole is a sec- 
tarian book, there is much in it that cannot be character- 
ized as sectarian. 

Does the reading of the Bible in public schools imply the 
use of public funds for sectarian purposes? The Nebraska 
court, for example, says it does imply such a use; but the 
Georgia court, among others, says it does not imply that 
use. 

If the Bible is sectarian, can non-sectarian selections 
be made from it? Several courts answer “ yes;” but the 
Illinois and Louisiana courts insist that to leave the selec- 
tion to anyone, is to allow any part selected to be read, 
and is substantially equivalent to allowing all to be read. 

What does the reading of the Bible in class, without 
note or comment, amount to? The Wisconsin court says 
that it is “ too clear for argument; ” that it is instruction, 
and the Louisiana court says that the reading of the New 
Testament is Christian instruction; but the Kansas court 
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says that during such reading children are “at liberty to 
follow their own imagination.” 

Does Bible reading in public schools violate the prin- 
ciple of equality before the law? The Georgia court 
holds that it does not violate the freedom of civil status, 
and the Maine court holds that the selection of a school 
book, such as the King James version of the Bibie, is no 
preference, and that “if any book is to be banished be- 
cause under the ban of a church, then the preference is 
practically given to such church; ” but the Louisiana court 
says it is a discrimination, and the dissenting opinion in 
the Georgia case says it is a discrimination, and the dis- 
senting opinion in the Michigan case says that allowing the 
King James version of the Bible to be read is enlarging 
the civil rights and privileges of those who believe in it, 
because “ those who accept the doctrine of the books re- 
ceive from the public a religious instruction which is de- 
nied to those who reject it.” 

Are the rights of conscience interfered with by Bible 
reading? Some courts say “ yes;” others say “no ”— 
like the Maine court, for example, which thinks that read- 
ing the Bible is no more an interference with religious be- 
lief than reading the mythology of Greece and Rome 
would be. 

If pupils are not required to attend upon or to par- 
ticipate in Bible reading, how is the question affected? 
The Georgia court says that the fact that children may 
be excused, makes the whole contention of objectors 
“crumble into nothingness,” and the lowa court says that 
as long as children are not required to attend, no objec- 
tion has any weight. But the Illinois court declares that 
excusing a pupil puts him in a class by himself, deprives 
him of equality, subjects him to a stigma, places him at 
a disadvantage ; a supplementary opinion in the Wisconsin 
case says that children “ ought not to be compelled to go 
out of school for such a reason for one moment;” and 
the dissenting opinion in the Georgia case says that “ the 
exemption of certain classes from the operation of an un- 
constitutional enactment will not save its face.” The 
Texas court, in rendering a decision favorable to Bible 
reading, considered it a saving circumstance that pupils, 
although required to be present during the exercises, were 
only invited but not forced to participate, and only re- 
quested but not compelled to stand up or bow their heads; 
but the Nebraska court says that “a teacher in a public 
school, being vested during school hours with a general 
authority over his pupils, his requests are practically com- 
mands.” The Massachusetts court thinks that since no 
pupil is required to read any particular version of the 
Bible, a rule requiring simply his presence during the read- 
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ing is harmless; but we read in the Maine decision, which, 
by the way, is fully favorable to Bible reading, that “ error 
may reach the understanding by the hearing equally as by 
vision, by the ear as by the eye. As the child may object 
to reading any book, so it may equally object to hearing 
it read.” Once more, let one court answer another. With 
regard to a citizen claiming the right, under the constitu- 
tion, to object to a school book which he considers ob- 
noxious on conscientious grounds, the Maine court says: 
“The right as claimed undermines the power of the State. 
It is that the will of the majority shall bow to the con- 
science of the minority or of one. If the several con- 
sciences of the scholars are permitted to contravene, ob- 
struct or annul the action of the State, then power ceases 
to reside in majorities and is transferred to minorities.” 
The Ohio court says: “ The majority can protect itself. 
Constitutions are enacted for the very purpose of protect- 
ing the weak against the strong, the few against the many.” 

Do any constitutions or laws require the teaching of 
religion in public schools? The courts that considered 
this question, give interesting answers. The Kentucky 
court says that, although it is apparent that the framers 
of the constitution intended to keep the church out of the 
school, it is not clear that they intended to keep religion 
out. The Maine court justifies the use of the King James 
Bible in the public schools partly on the ground that in- 
structors of youth are required by statute to teach “ the 
principles of morality and justice.” The Massachusetts 
court finds similar justification in a statute requiring teach- 
ers to “impress on the minds of children . . . the 
principles of piety and justice.” The Kansas court thinks 
that a constitution requiring the legislature to encourage 
moral improvement, cannot mean to exclude the Bible 
from the public schools. The Michigan court holds that, 
whereas the constitution of Michigan was framed in ac- 
cordance with the Ordinance of 1787, which says that 
“ religion, morality, and knowledge being essential to good 
government, schools and the means of education shall for- 
ever be encouraged,” therefore the framers of the constitu- 
tion cannot have meant to banish religion from the schools, 
but, on the contrary, they thought that “ public schools 
would of necessity tend to foster religion.” The Ohio 
court, after a distinguished discussion of this point of the 
Northwest Ordinance, concludes that the Ordinance en- 
joins nothing “ but the encouragement of means of instruc- 
tion in general knowledge—the knowledge of truth.” 

In conclusion, a few samples of judicial opinion on the 
separation of church and State. The Illinois court says 
that the State of Illinois is a Christian State; but “all 
sects, religious or even anti-religious, stand on an equal 
footing Religion does not need an alliance with 
the State to encourage its growth It asks from 
the government only impartial protection.” The Georgia 
court feels certain that the pioneers in the formation and 
conduct of American colonial governments did not have 
it in mind to bring about a complete separation of church 
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and State. In the Wisconsin decision we read, in a sup- 
plementary opinion, that a connection of church and State 
corrupts religion and makes the State despotic. The 
Texas court holds that “ Christianity is so interwoven with 
the web and woof of the State government that to sustain 
the contention that the constitution prohibits reading the 
Bible, offering prayers, or singing songs of a religious 
character in any public building of the Government, would 
produce a condition bordering upon moral anarchy.” The 
Ohio court says: “ Legal Christianity is a solecism, a con- 
tradiction of terms. When Christianity asks the aid of 
government beyond mere impartial protection, it denies 
itself. Its laws are divine and not human. Its essential 
interests lie beyond the reach and range of human govern- 
ments.” 

I give the above findings to the Catholic public in the 
hope of stimulating a study of *he questions involved. The 
issues are mighty and momentous; in their ultimate bear- 
ing they were never more important than today. By all 
that is dear to us, by all that is sacred, by all that is right 
and truly American, let us try to bring a settlement of 
these issues nearer! 


A Highland Home Week 


MIcHAEL Ear ts, S.J. 


LITTLE peg, small but strong, will serve to hang 
A up a number of clothes; and an Old Home Week, 


around the peg of a beloved anniversary, may 
have clothes from a thousand places to entertain. Arisaig 
recently had an abundance of hats and coats not only from 
the cottages along the country roads, not only from the 
shire-town, as Antigonish is called, eighteen miles away, 
but from the far west of Canada and from cities and their 
suburbs in New England. There were two episcopal 
robes moving across the sacristy lawn, and twenty priests 
in surplice. 

Arisaig is the name of a “settlement” on the north 
coast of Nova Scotia, a name for a dozen houses that can 
be seen from the step of St. Margaret’s church, and for 
about fifty other houses that are gleaming dots on the 
farther farmlands towards all points of the compass ex- 
cepting the north, for north, almost at the very door of 
the church, is the Northumberland Straits, dotted with 
fishermen’s shacks and their brave little piers. 

Arisaig, being on the mainland, has a continental assur- 
ance in its look across the waters towards Prince Edward 
Island; and on a fair day the Island itself glances across 
assuringly, being mindful of many sacred associations in 
the race and faith: fons fontem salutat. Especially was 
the mutual regard full of sympathy during the last week 
of July; for Arisaig, with English speech, but with many 
a Gaelic accent of the Scotch, was celebrating the 135th 
anniversary of the landing of John Ban Gillis at Arisaig 
Point, and the founding, three years later, of the first 
church there, and the centennial of the ordination of the 
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first priest from the parish. Finally, a tablet was erected 
in memory of the nine boys who gave their lives overseas 
in the great war. 

It was festivity pro aris et focis. Whether a Mac- 
Gregor was at the head of the table or not, there were 
other Macs all around, MacDonalds, MacPhersons, Mac- 
Kinnon and MacNeil, everyone a don, the son of some- 
body, the Morrisons and Nicholsons. The episcopal bless- 
ing from Bishop Morrison was at the head of the delight- 
ful program, and a visiting bishop, Alexander MacDonald, 
made the homecoming glow as a point in the itinerary of 
the soul towards God: 

Many of us have been drawn hither by the sweet attraction of 
home, through a feeling implanted in us all by the God of nature 

It is our nature to be drawn to the things that are good 
and to be repelled by evil things; and assuredly it is good to be 
at home. Yet good as indeed it is, our earthly home does not 
last; it passes like youth and health and life itself; and we seek 
a lasting home in the world to come. 

And to these hearts which retain echoes ot old Scotland 
of the Gaelic culture dear is the Spiroid nan Gaidhedl; 
and during the Home Week, they played the games, they 
had the singing, and the pipers were there merrily for the 
dances, learned sons gave addresses, children furnished a 
concert! program, and the rural hall performed many a 
pretty Gaelic drama, “ Mairead,” with its well known 
types, the bailiff, Ciorstag the servant, Nial Og, Calum 
and Mairead, and Jane, the Colonel's daughter. 

There was reminiscence. These acres in the diocese of 
Antigonish have a history, and other history before it. It 
knew the French before the Scotch, and many Irish 
amongst them, the Kellys and Burkes and Sheas in one 
line of enterprise, and others apostolic of the clan and 
spirit of Patrick and Columcille and Columbanus. The 
French must have known the delightful countryside over 
three centuries ago, for in 1604 French priests were tra- 
versing Nova Scotia, then called Acadie. How well they 
labored for the Micmacs may be observed in the fervent 
practise of the Faith among these Indians today, despite 
the disturbances of the French and English wars, despite 
the efforts that were constantly made to proselyte them. 
The Recollet Fathers and the Jesuits did the sacred work 
thoroughly. Up to the last years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the population of what is now the extensive diocese of 
\ntigonish was made up of some hundreds of the abori- 
gines, some groups of the Acadians and a few Irish fam- 
ilies. Then over the water came the Catholics from the 
Highlands of Scotland. After Culloden many of these 
Scotch Catholics emigrated towards the Carolinas; some 
of them found the way north later. The continued perse- 
cutions in Scotland, and what the old people called “ the 
clearances” by the English landlords who turned the 
countryside into game preserves, started the tide of emi- 
gration in fuller numbers. In 1773 the MacDonalds of 
Glenaladale ventured to start a colony in Prince Edward 
Island, and in 1790 the line was numerous; but the high 
tide of Scotch Catholic settlement in these parts was be- 
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tween 1802 and 1828. The Arisaig coast counted their 
numbers as the line drifted along for further occupation 
towards Cape Breton and to the fertile lands around 
Antigonish. This now is the homeland of the Macs, 
though there are families still of French and of Irish de- 
scent ; and there are many “ reservations ” along the roads 
for the Micmac Indians, sometimes with the faithful 
church in their faithful midst. It is a sight to make one 
pause, seeing them going into other little chapels to make 
their confession with an interpreter. 

At Arisaig, too, a project for higher education was 
planned and started in 1853. An earlier commencement, 
a grammar school, was begun at St. Andrew’s by the 
zealous scholar priest, and bishop later, Dr. MacKinnon. 
\nd it was a good school even with advanced work in the 
classical languages. But these ventures were finally di- 
rected to Antigonish in 1855, where today a noble campus 
shows a circle of eight adequate buildings of the College 
and University of St. Francis Xavier. In 1883 an 
Academy under the capable Sisters of the Congregation 
of Notre Dame was erected near the campus, and in 1894 
the Sisters began a collegiate course for girls, Mt. St. 
Bernard's college, affiliated with the University. Worthy 
of special note also is the magnificent work of a new Con- 
gregation called the Sisters of St. Martha. Founded only 
thirty years ago to take charge of the domestic service of 
the College, they have grown into the perfection of hos- 
pital service, with two large hospitals under their efficient 
care in the diocese. Parochial schools about the diocese 
are conducted by the Sisters of Charity and the Sisters of 
Notre Dame. A lonely scene, “the house with nobody 
in it,” larger than the one Joyce Kilmer sang about, is the 
great brick building not far away in Tracadie, which was 
once a Trappist monastery; it was closed in 1915 when 
the Fathers went back to fight for their native France. 
The countryside knew it well and reverenced it; and as the 
old Micmacs and Acadians had their loving devotion 
towards the Blackrobes of a former century, so the Gaelic- 
speaking communities remember still A Sagart Ban, the 
White Priest, as they termed the saintly Father Vincent, 
the founder of that Trappist monastery. 

Other vacancies may be noted along the beautiful roads, 
among the cottages and their enclosures of perennial 
spruce trees; for the economic conditions of the region, 
fishing and farming, are very limited, and exiles for better 
opportunities have gone to industrial centers in New Eng- 
land or to the vast wheatlands of far Canadian west. For 
every person you meet here, there are two of the family 
“in the States.” Fifteen years ago the county of Anti- 
gonish had a population of 23,000 instead of 11,000 which 
it numbers today. Sometimes one sees the entire house 
deserted, yet with the hope of continuity expressed in a 
sign “ For Sale.” But there is no such sign at the house 
and farmland which so extensively furnished “ copy ” for 
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thirty-five of them on one night. If you are venturesome 
for the walk, a mile through the woods and over the lane, 
you can see the charred markings on the walls of the 
bare dismantled cottage, and see the stalls where the cattle 
were constantly set loose though the stanchions had been 
fastened with heavy nails. But the greater number of the 
farmlands and homes are marked with the comfort of 
solidity and plenty; and during the summer months, chil- 
dren and grandchildren come back to their native air, and, 
to what is better, the wholesome emotions and sacred asso- 
ciations of home. 

To Arisaig during its Old Home Week they came in 
goodly numbers, for the anniversary of their church, St. 
Margaret’s, and for the centennial of the first ordination 
to the priesthood, mindful also of the heroic Catholic 
endeavor that was enacted in an earlier century: and they 
were able to renew their youth, to rehearse the chapters 
of its history, and to get a blessing from its Auld Lang 
Syne. 


The Man in Mars 
J. A. M. RicHey 


S a line sure to be “ busy ” just because you cannot get 
it? If science in taking a celestial flight by radio was 
lost in a metaphorical fog, it may be that Mars was speak- 
ing between the lines of communication. Between the 
lines, then, we may attempt to read its answer. 

As to the question of life on Mars, I think it was Sir 
Oliver Lodge who said quite lately, in effect, that there 
might possibly be some low order of vegetable life on that 
planet, but no animal life as we are familiar with it. It 
is to be noted that Sir Oliver threw out this suggestion 
only as a possibility, though many will begin to quote it 
as a probability, or use the scientist’s name to support an 
argument for life on Mars. 

Some things are interesting in themselves, when not in- 
teresting in their relation to other things, and, so far as 
life is concerned, earth has few, if any, relatives in the 
celestial universe. Simple facts tell the story. 

The moon is known to be barren, at least that side of 
it which we see, and for physical reasons the other side 
must be the same. It is a cool globe of exhausted crater- 
cones and deposits of lava. At the period when it should 
have developed life, if indeed, there is any “ should ” about 
it, it did not do so. There is no evidence that it ever, 
at any time, possessed the simplest or crudest form of 
vegetable life. Had there been life on the moon this 
would have been, “ scientifically ” speaking, after volcanic 
disturbances had largely abated and deposits in the water 
basins had supplied material for sea-slime, “ protoplasta,” 
etc., in the parlance of botanists. But, evidently, life 
does not follow as a consequence from this necessary ma- 
terial and environment. Eventually the material dried up 
and the environment largely evanesced without leaving any 
evidence of life. Had vegetable and animal life existed 
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for any length of time on the moon, the conformations and 
unconformities of that luminary would give evidence of 
it, for these are apparent through an ordinary opera-glass, 
and to a powerful lens they are almost as visible as is 
New York to an aeronaut three miles up in the sky. 

It is not strange that there is no life on the moon now, 
nor is it strange that there is no evidence that there ever 
was; because life is not a logical sequence to matter and 
favorable environment in any world so far as we know. 
Life is a creation, not a natural sequence. 

Take the other planets. Of the seven only Mars is 
sufficiently like our earth in mass, temperature, atmos- 
phere and so forth, to support life, and that, apparently, 
only an inferior vegetable life. But does it contain such 
vegetable life? There is not the slightest evidence that 
it does, nor the flimsiest reason that it should contain that 
life. Such vegetation would assume a succession of ani- 
mal life for which it was provided, but there is no more 
evidence of animal existence than of vegetable life on 
Mars. Some day a stronger glass may discover a man in 
Mars, but he will resemble the man in the moon, a man 
that is not alive, and never was alive. 

Further, it is to. be remarked that between Mars and 
Jupiter revolve that series of planetoids which are about 
400 in number and range in diameter from some ten miles 
to 500 miles, so far as we are informed. If certain mat- 
ter and environment dictated in themselves the inception 
of life, then each and all of these planetoids from the 
greatest to the least would, at some time during their 
transformation, have possessed life, however short-lived 
or simple its existence. But no astronomer or telescope 
has ever supplied evidence of such life on them. So much 
for our own solar system. 

In the great outer universe, beyond Jupiter and Neptune, 
nearly all the stars that are seen are suns or planets in 
a semi-molten condition which could not support life. 
That these suns in many cases may, and in some do, 
possess planets, does not argue except to the esthetic 
imagination that any of them contain life. While no 
one would say it is impossible, the scientist would have to 
admit, judging from the data which our own solar system 
supplies, that such life, if it exists, must be very excep- 
tional, say, on one planet in eight, and also very extraor- 
dinary ‘n kind and degree, since the heavens declare that 
“other things” are not equal. But there is no evidence 
that there is any exception in this regard save for the one 
on which we dwell. Or, one may put it this way: seven- 
eighths of all the evidence shows that there is no vegetable 
or animal life in the whole universe outside our earth, and 
the other one-eighth does not offer the slightest evidence 
to the contrary. There is no reason to suppose that Ursus 
Major or the great milky way suckles a single Romulus 
or baby unicorn. Flights of the imagination may be in- 
teresting for a time, but they exhaust themselves and 
return to reason. 

There is no reason why there should be life on any 
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planet except our own. Of all the suns and planets God 
chose this one for the introduction of life. Faith does not 
demand vegetable or animal life on any other planet and 
science, within the meaning of the term, cannot, and does 
not, assume it. 

Behind God’s choice of this earth lay the Divine reason 
for introducing life. That reason was the ultimate crea- 
tion of man and the Incarnation of His Own eternally 
begotten Son; not to raise here the dispute between Duns 
Scotus and St. Thomas in this connection; things being as 
they are, we are all Thomists. 

God meant that man should have dominion over the 
fowl of the air, the fishes of the sea and the beasts of the 
field for food, clothing and many other purposes. In 
wise and reasonable sequences He gave them being pre- 
paratory to man’s advent. But these animal creatures 
also needed something preparatory to their creation; they 
needed, or in the wisdom of God were to need, vegetation 
to live and thrive on: hence, it is generally conceded by 
science as well as scripture that vegetation preceded animal 
life. 

Every distinct type of life, either vegetable or animal, 
must have been a creation of God, depending on His will 
and pleasure, and on His initiative, no matter what inter- 
mediate means, if any, He may have used in bringing into 
existence the different forms of life. They did not follow 
from exclusively “ natural causes.” All the evidence in 
the wide universe fails to show that “natural causes” 
have any such effects. The moon does not show it. Mars 
does not show it. Not a sun or planet in the ethereal 
dome gives evidence of it. To the end of time, unless 
God wills it otherwise, man will have no reason to be- 
lieve, much less to know otherwise that there is any kind 
of physical life on any planet whatsoever in the wide ex- 
panse, except on this earth alone. While silently declar- 
ing the glory of God, the sun, moon and stars tell the 
astronomer that none of them contain evidence of such 
life, but they tell us that they are and were created for the 
glory of God. His good pleasure was that they might give 
light upon earth and glory to the night, that man, made 
in the image of God, might praise Him in all His works. 

But, there are things to admire in this super-terrestrial 
quest. Among them is the evidence that while we still 
want this earth of ours, we are willing to forego the fence 
which some have been disposed to erect about it, as if 
it were the only thing worth living for. Whatever the 
incentive which induces men to lift up their eyes and 
project their vision millions of miles into space, the effort 
is somewhat heavenly and the result is often beneficent. 
One seldom hears of an astronomer who is an infidel. 

Then, the missionary spirit displayed by the astronomer 
is one which we very much need to emulate. China or 


Africa may be less visible to the American or European 
astronomer than mars or the moon, but the man in either 
of those lands is more accessible and more appreciative of 
our efforts than the man in the moon who, maybe, did not 





fall from grace, or must have been converted a long time 
ago; and fortunately, remained in that state ever since, 
even though there be another side to him. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department 


The Real Purpose o! the Klan 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just finished reading Mr. O’Donnell’s article on the Kian, 
in a recent issue of America, and cannot refrain from a word of 
congratulation to him and to you. First of all, I think his temper 
and argument are admirable. He sees the issue clearly and 
expresses himself in terse, calm language. You, I wish to con- 
gratulate on the dignified manner in which you have always spoken 
of the hooded company. This, I think, is the more effective way 
of dealing with so exasperating a society as the Klan. Personally, 
I do not yet believe that the Catholics know what is the real 
purpose of the pestiferous group that parades under the old name 
which to some of us, at least, is honorable. Of course, I realize 
that we are suspects, but does suspicion, even when conjoined with 
ignorance, breed intense hatred? Certainly, it is hard to think that 
it leads to this extreme. May it not be that jealousy has spawned 
another monster? I had the misfortune to be brought up in a 
non-sectarian school, so called. I was almost the only “ papist,” 
as | was named, in that school. I was not hated, but people were 
suspicious of me and intensely jealous of any success that befell 
me. Did I score a point in the classroom, I was a “ nasty papist.” 
Did I fail in a test, my failure “served me right.” Altogether, 
the atmosphere of the school was charged with hostility which 
was shown in a thousand and one petty ways. Is not the country 
at large a big school? Do Catholic successes, now so common, 
displease non-Catholics, and do the failures of Catholics please 
their non-Catholic neighbors? After all, the whole country is 
a school, albeit a mighty hard school. The stage is set for an 
analyst. Bring him forward. 

Baltimore K. K. 
Going Down to the Sea in Ships 
To the Editor of America: 

Much recently has been said and written about Joseph Conrad as 
the teller of sea stories and the chronicler of the doings of ocean, 
the mighty monster. It is not generally known that the famous 
Archbishop John Hughes of New York left a notable relic of 
this character. The sea was a never-failing source of delight 
to him and he often longed for the rest he obtained during a 
trip “on the always glorious ocean, with its untiring monotony 
and ceaseless change.” 

He left New York for Havre, in the packet ship Louis Philippe, 
on October 16, 1839, to beg in Europe for priests and money for 
this then poor and struggling diocese. It was the historic trip 
during which he enlisted the charitable sympathy and substantial 
help of the Leopoldine Society at Vienna and the Missions Verein 
at Munich. While on the voyage across, on October 31, he “ was 
gratified with a spectacle which I had often desired to witness— 
the condition of the sea during a tempest.” 

The gale lasted for twenty-four hours and he describes his 
impressions of it in a sixteen page letter sent to his sister Mrs. 
Rodriguez. It is a word picture that can stand comparison with 
any current effort of the same kind. 

In concluding his story he tells his sister: 

It was impossible not to be impressed with a deep feeling of 
awe at the universal majesty of that God who has created 
and preserves all this wondrous combination of the elements. 


The Scriptures speak of Him in the midst of thunder and 
lightning, as riding in the whirlwind and walking on the great 
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deep; and at such a moment how could I| forget His presence 
who alone unbinds or restrains the fury of winds and waves 


at His pleasure? Here they were raging with indescribable 

fierceness; and yet man, of such limited strength as to his 

physical structure, was now in the act of triumphing over their 
fierceness. By using his reason, that feeble ray of the Divine 

Intelligence which has been imparted to him, he builds his 

house on the foundation of the waters and the tempest cannot 

overturn it. 

It is to be lamented that the only authoritative life of this great 
prelate—but indeed an inadequate presentation of his remarkable 
career—has long been out of print, and unavailable for the study 
of this generation. It is a ready and worthy theme for some 
competent historian to work out according to modern critical ideals 
and method. 


Brooklyn T. F. M. 


K. of C. Work in Canada 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of August 2, you published an article entitled 
“The K. of C. in 1924,” by John B. Kennedy, former Editor of 
Columbia. This article deals largely with the war and post-war 
work of the Order in the .United States, but the only reference 
made in it to this work in Canada is contained in the following 
sentence: “In Canada, too, Supreme Director George H. Boivin, 
leading spirit in the war endeavors of the Canadian Knights, which 
proportionately quite paralleled those of their American brothers, 
was made Knight Commander.” 

I wrote Mr. Kennedy, calling his attention to “ The History of 
the Canadian Knights of Columbus Catholic Army Huts,” which 
I presumed he had received, and which shows the nature and 
extent of the work that was done by the Order in Canada. I 
also pointed out that he had made no reference to the appointment 
of Mr. Joseph L. Murray of Renfrew, Ontario, as a Knight 
Commander, in recognition of the active part that he had taken 
in this work, from the very beginning of the war until long after 
it was over. I added that I was quite sure that Mr. Boivin would 
be the first to acknowledge that Mr. Murray’s work in this con- 
nection far exceeded his own, and I referred to his frank acknowl- 
edgment on page 204 of the book above mentioned. 

I have waited for a month to give Mr. Kennedy an opportunity 
to supplement his article, but he has not seen fit to do so, or even 
to acknowledge the receipt of my letter. I am therefore taking 
this means of remedying his oversight, and I would ask you to 
publish this letter. 


Ottawa, Canada. M. J. GorMANn. 


The Masonic Situation 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A letter on the “ Masonic Situation Abroad” is printed in the 
August issue of the Masonic Digest, whose editor evidently at- 
taches great importance to the communication as coming from a 
well informed Masonic leader. It makes plain the. strong line 
of cleavage, becoming constantly more apparent, between the 
Grand Orients of France and Belgium on the one hand and the 
Masonry represented by the American lodges. Referring to a 
new Masonic International Association, the writer says: 


The start has been made and what its future will be depends 
upon those who join now. If a number of American Grand 
Lodges can be induced to go in, it will be all that we want 
it to be. The Grand Orient of France has seen the hand- 
writing on the wall and I understand is getting ready to with- 
draw. This may be a good solution of some of the troubles 
of this association as the French body seems to be going from 
bad to worse. There are splendid fellows in it, but the fire- 
brand type seems to be in control. The threat which appears 
in its “ Compte Rendu” that the Grand Orient may withdraw 
will, if executed, clear the atmosphere. The International 
Association will still be there and the Grand Orient will have 
excluded itself. That will afford an opportunity to establish 
Masonic principles as part of the constitution of the new body. 
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It is to be regretted, of course, that we cannot get all law- 
ful Masonic Grand Lodges united in one organization, but 
when the Grand Orient, which, as it has lost its Masonic prin- 
ciples in most essential respects, attempts to force upon the 
membership an organization, which by its own admission has 
no Masonic origin, we shall not lose much by the self-exclusion. 
Perhaps you are aware, too, that the Grand Orient has violated 
a number of agreements involved in the membership in the 
International Association. They are, as you pointed out 
yourself, commercializing Masonry in other States and still 
have a lodge in the State of New York. They recognize 
“Le Droit Humain” of the Co-Masonic bunch; while the 
Association really provides that it can neither have women in 
its lodges, nor recognize a Grand body which admits women 
to membership. At any rate, the Association will prosper more 
quickly with the Grand Orient of France out of it than with 
it in. 

It would be a great thing if California would join. It 
would be a great help all around. You ask for the member- 
ship fee and I will write you more definitely on that point 
next time, but it will be conséderably less than $1,000 (now 
about $750). 

We have been in relation with the Grand Orient of Bel- 
gium for a good many years. The reason for this is that we 
were never informed as to the real character of that organiza- 
tion. We know now that it is just a Belgian replica of the 
Grand Orient of France or vice versa. The ritual of Belgium 
tells plainly that the abolition of the requirement of the belief 
in God was first brought about in Belgium and that to Bel- 
gium belongs the honor of having been the leader in this 
advanced move. 

The Masonic correspondent believes that detachment of the 
International Association from the Grand Orient of France might 
induce Belgium to comply with the conditions of American 
Masonry, and he adds that the two Grand Orients of France and 
Belgium are not the power in politics they claim to be. During 
the past sixty years France has “ retrograded Masonically 
it has become more and more political and there is very little of 
Masonry except the name.” This letter throws an unusually strong 
and clear light upon the Masonic situation. 


New York. Fe es 


The High Cost of Education 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am the father of two daughters and seeking some necessary 
details about schools for young persons of their station in life. 
I have before me the circulars of two new and attractive eastern 
institutions in charge of religious Congregations. At one the annual 
fee is $1,000 for board, tuition, etc., and for the other $1,200 for 
board and tuition—room extra, according to size, location, etc.! 
By accident I also have a copy of the circular of the first Catholic 
school opened for the higher education of women in the United 
States. The date is 1822 and it reads: 


The common branches of education taught in this institution 
are Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English, Grammar and Com- 
position, Geography, with the use of Maps and Globes, Ele- 
ments of History, plain and ornamental Needle Work. 

The Terms of Tuition of the above, and for board, washing, 
mending, books and stationery, doctors’ fees and medicines, are 
$150 per annum, payable half-yearly in advance and $5 entrance 
money. The parents must furnish every article of clothing, 
bed and bedding (or pay a compensation for the use of it) ; 
also knives, forkes, spoons and tumbler. The dress of the 
young ladies is as much as possible uniform; and consists of a 
brown stuff frock and black apron;—the Sunday dress is 
white. The French language, drawing and music, form 
separate charges: the two first at $5, the last at $11, per 
quarter. Day scholars are admitted in the school for $6 and 
$8 per quarter. 

No deduction is made for the annual vacation, that takes 
place in August, as the young ladies are welcome to spend 
that time at the Academy. 

Some difference in cost as well as in the outlines of the curri- 
culum from the requirements today. But after all is said and 
done, is there so vast a progress as is pretended in the essentials? 

Washington. M. E. T. 
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Labor and the Steel Industry 

T is encouraging to learn that the campaign for a shorter 
working-day in the steel-industry is making progress. 
The twelve-hour day, it is reported, has almost disappeared, 
but many of the companies still retain the seven-day week. 
There are, indeed, hints that the change from the twelve- 
hour day was occasioned by the slack season, and that as 
such it can hardly be taken as an assurance of the mill- 
owners’ willingness to regulate their conduct toward the 

workers by principles of justice and charity. 

Still, there is evident, at least on part of some of the 
corporations, a genuine desire to consult the interests of 
the laborer as well as the demands of the stockholders. 
Should this desire continue, we may secure reform sooner 
than the abuses which were common in the industry only 
five years ago, allowed us to expect. For a reform which 
is based solely or in large part upon economic motives is 
not likely to be permanent. It lasts as long as “ conditions 
in the industry permit,” and labor long ago learned to 
recognize that phrase as capital’s blanket-warrant for doing 
what it wished to do rather than what it ought to do. But 
in any case, a reform of this kind can endure only as long 
as the conditions on which it was postulated remain un- 
changed. 

All this is merely an obvious deduction from the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church, so splendidly phrased in the 
Leonine Encyclicals, that it is neither just nor human to 
treat men and women as though they were machines or 
mere instruments for the making of money. This dealing 
tends to make the worker a slave, and is harmful not only 
to the State but, in the event, to capital itself. Where the 
hours of labor are long and exhausting, home life with 
the peace and joy it should secure, becomes impossible, 
since there is no time for proper recreation, or opportunity 
for intercourse among the members of the family. As 
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Leo XIII writes in his Encyclical on “ The Condition of 
the Working Classes ”’: 

If we turn now to things external and corporeal, the first con- 
cern of all is to save the poor workers from the cruelty of greedy 
speculators, who use human beings as mere instruments of money- 
making. It is neither just nor human so to grind men down with 
excessive labor as to stupefy their minds and wear out their bodies. 
Man’s powers, like his general nature, are limited, and beyond 
these limits he cannot go. . Daily labor, therefore, should 
be so regulated as not to be protracted over longer hours than 
strength permits. . As a general principle, it may be laid 
down that a workman ought to have leisure and rest proportionate 
to the wear and tear upon his strength; for waste of strength 
must be repaired by cessation from hard work. 


Not the least of the many objections to the seven-day 
week is that it prevents the worker from attending Divine 
service on Sunday, or allows him to do so only at the 
expense of a day’s pay. “ Rest, combined with religious 
observances,” writes the Pontiff, “ disposes man to forget 
for a while the business of his every-day life, to turn his 
thoughts to things heavenly, and to the worship which he 
so strictly owes to the Eternal Godhead.” But with long 
hours of Sunday toil, neither rest hor religious observance 
was possible. It is easy for men in comfortable circum- 
stances to preach heroic virtue, but for many a worker 
under a regime which, it may be hoped, is passing, religion 
soon came to be regarded as a luxury reserved for the 
rich. 

The Right to Slave 
UT has not the worker a right to contract for long 
hours, even for twelve or fourteen hours a day, car- 
ried over a seven-day week? If a man wishes to work, 
why may he not put his wish into effect? His right to 
do so has been defended by many writers, even by some 
Catholics. 

Whatever may be said for the legal value of their argu- 
ment, which is certainly slight, it shows no realization 
either of the good of society itself, or of the worker’s 
religious and social needs and duties. No State can proper- 
ly function when impeded by a large body of workers 
who are mere parts of a huge industrial machine rather 
than men and citizens. Should these workers marry, they 
would lack the leisure to perform the sacred duties in- 
cumbent upon them as heads of families, and with the 
collapse of the family the State is marked for destruction. 
No man may enter into a contract which imperils the 
duties which, as a human being, he owes to the State, to 
his fellows, or to his God, and an enlightened State will 
not tolerate any industrial system which demands or per- 
mits a contract of this unlawful nature. “ No man may 
with impunity outrage that human dignity which God him- 
self treats with reverence,” teaches Leo XIII, “ nor stand 
in the way of that higher life which is the preparation for 
the eternal life of heaven.” As to the alleged right of the 
worker himself in this respect, the Pontiff speaks in elo- 


quent language : 


No man has in this matter power over himself. To consent to 
any treatment which is calculated to defeat the end and purpose 
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of his being is beyond his right. He cannot give up his soul to 
servitude ; for it is not man’s own rights which are here in ques- 
tion, but the rights of God, the most sacred and inviolable of rights. 


Again, in opening his discussion of the living wage, 
the Pontiff returns to this subject: 

In all agreements between masters and work-people, there is 
always the condition, expressed or understood, that there should 
be allowed proper rest for soul and body. To agree in any other 
sense would be against what is right and just; for it can never 
be just or right to require on the one side, or to promise on the 
other, the giving up of those duties which a man owes to his 
God and to himself. 

If the systems of industry which necessitate excessive 
hours of work daily and the seven-day week can be abol- 
ished or reformed by private initiative, much will be 
gained. But when capital cannot be induced to acknowl- 
edge the evil of an industrial and economic plan which is a 
menace to the worker, to the home, to the State and to 
religion, then, as Leo XIII has counselled, “ recourse 
should be had, in due measure and degree, to the inter- 
vention of the law and of State authority.” 


Prohibition in Canada 

IX Americans are surely a great people. Few of us 
will deny it. We have more laws, jails, schools, 
and criminals than any country in the world. Some of 
our laws disregard human rights as well as the physical 
law, and our public schools disregard the claims of God 
over His children, but these facts do not affect our great- 
ness. We thank God that we are not like other people, 
particularly that publican afar off on the border, the 
Dominion of Canada. But it would be well for us were 
we like Canada, which, after a delirium of Prohibition 
by law established, is gradually returning to the system 
of government control. In Canada government control 
means precisely government control. In the United 
States, we have a contrast made possible by the Volstead 
law. It is that of the bootlegger and the Federal officer, 
fighting by day and by night, by sea and by land, a battle 

for control of which the outcome is still dubious. 

At present Ontario. with the three small Maritime Prov- 
inces, are the sole “dry” Provinces in Canada, and in 
October Ontario will vote to retain or reject Prohibition. 
The same unwholesome mixture of politics and fanaticism 
which gave rise to the Anti-Saleon League in the United 
States, is active in the Province, yet it seems probable that 
the citizens of Ontario are veering toward the Quebec 
plan of government regulation. Saskatchewan definitely 
abandoned Prohibition in July. - As Mr. J. A. H. Cameron 
of Montreal pointed out in his articles on the Quebec 
plan published in Amertca last April, Canadians are be- 
ginning to understand that as an aid to temperance Prohi- 
bition is a wretched failure. 

In an interesting letter to the New York Times, Mr. 
Hamilton Butler of Regina enumerates a few of the 
reasons which induced his fellow-citizens to end “ the farce 
of Prohibition.” Thev discovered that Prohibition could 
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not be made to prohibit; that it violated personal liberties 
and created a contempt for law; that it did not promote 
temperance, and, finally, that “it was creating a large and 
influential class of hypocrites in the body politic.” 

The Canadians are willing to face the facts and to 
change their legislation when it is shown to be harmful 
or defective. How many years of crime and disorder 
must pass over our heads before we will admit the evils 
actually fostered by the Volstead law and similar enact- 
ments and set ourselves the task of removing them? 


The Evils of College “ Bigness ” 

OME years ago Dr. Gayley of the University of 
California, startled the newspapers of the country by 
saying that about two-thirds of our college students should 
be dropped from the rolls. College professors were not 
so much startled as pleased that a man in authority had 
at last announced publicly what they had long held in 
private. Dr. Gayley thought that “ college life in America 
had drifted into a state of ‘innocuous desuetude.’” Very 
few of the students had been properly prepared for work 
of collegiate grade and character. Most of them en- 
tered without any definite purpose, or with a purpose 
which bore but the slightest affiliation with academic in- 
terests. Worst of all, the college authorities did very 
little to teach them that they ought to have some serious 
purpose and definite aim in life. “ The present system,” 
concluded Dr. Gayley, “ makes most colleges glorified pri- 

mary schools for irresponsible children.” 

There is reason to believe that Dr. Gayley’s indictment 
is substantially true, at least if it is referred to the large 
non-sectarian college. Like American business and the 
American Government itself, many American colleges are 
suffering the penalties which come with “ bigness.” Col- 
leges which only a generation ago were content with a 
budget of half a million and rejoiced if they secured a 
quarter of a million, now stretch the demand to five or 
ten times the earlier figures, and ruthlessly drop courses 
and instructors if by some mischance they fail to secure 
it. The graduate of the ‘nineties no longer knows the old 
school. What in his time was the showplace in a modest 
group of buildings, may now be the laundry or the boiler- 
house, and structures once ample for the entire student- 
body, now barely suffice for the needs of the freshmen. 

From this sudden growth two evils have resulted. One 
is that the modern college president is rarely an educator. 
He may be a publicity expert, an authority on finance or 
railroads, a professional pacifier, a ’ or he 
may qualify in all these characters, but he is more like 


‘ 


‘good mixer,’ 


the manager of'a department-store than he is like a teacher. 
Perhaps he must be, if his institution is to be maintained in 
all its hugeness. His personal contact with the students 
is restricted to an appearance once or twice a year at some 
collegiate function, and with the teaching-force his re- 
lations are not much more intimate. The college soon 
takes on the appearance of a highly complicated machine, 
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as effective in achieving stereotyped results as is a ma- 
chine, and fully as impersonal. As for the professors 
themselves, the large classes with which all but our most 
opulent colleges must contend, make personal contact with 
the students practically impossible. “I think I have seen 
you somewhere before,” remarked a professor to a young 
man at a social gathering. “ Possibly,” was the reply. 
“T’ve attended your classes for three years.” 

From the evils of “ bigness” our Catholic colleges are 
as yet wholly free. Their presidents are in close contact 
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with both professors and students, and although the res 
angusta domi often makes itself severely felt, they realize 
that while the raising of endowments and funds is an im- 
portant work, there are others of an importance that is 
paramount. As our Catholic colleges continue to grow, 
the problem of a large student-body and of large classes 
will call for solution. But judging from the character and 
purpose of our Catholic college professors, the majority 
of whom are priests and religious, the problem will not 
prove insoluble. 


Literature 


A Preface to Mr. Shaw’s 

ITH Mr. Shaw the play is not at all the thing; the 
preface is. The play is the painted scene and the 
characters are puppets; the preface is the machinery that 
works the puppets and the hand that paints the scene. The 
play is the blue-print, the preface is the living voice ex- 
plaining why the diagram is such and not otherwise. The 
play is the bald statement of a thesis but the preface is its 
exuberant proof. Since Mr. Shaw is far more interested 
in his preface than in his play, the most sensible manner 
of finding out what the play is about is that of examining 
the preface. Following his custom in former dramas, 
Mr. Shaw tags on to a brilliant preface his latest play 
“ Saint Joan” (Brentano. $2.00). By his own admission 
in the preface, the stage limits of historical representation 
cramped him; accordingly, he was forced in the play to 
give an inexact picture of some accidental facts in order 
to present truer history. But in the preface, he felt nv 
such limitations. In the play he wraps himself up in a 
stiff medieval costume of his own designing ; with a lusty 

shout, he throws off his disguise in the preface. 

“Saint Joan,” play and preface together, is easily the 
most surprising thing that Mr. Shaw has ever done. It 
is true that he has always been truculent enough to take 
the unpopular side of an argument and generally the false 
view. He has, moreover, usually defended what the Cath- 
olic Church despises and combats. But in “ Saint Joan” 
he agrees with a popular enthusiasm and praises, with rare 
insight and apparently sincere sympathy, many of the 
things of which Catholics are proud. After having been 
a persistent image breaker, he now sets up a rich icon of 
Joan. 

It is a growing wonder, as one reads the preface, to find 
that Mr. Shaw sees so much good in Joan. He calls her 
one of the most attractive persons known to history. 
Comparing her to Socrates, he says that “both of them 
combined terrifying ability with a frankness, personal 
modesty and benevolence ” which created dislike. In his 
view, she was an intact virgin, very pious, very temperate, 
very kindly, a brave and hardy soldier, one who was un- 
able to endure loose language or licentious conduct. “ She 


went to the stake without a stain on her character except 
the overweening presumption.” In person, though she 
was not pretty or particularly attractive, she was not ugly 
or awkward or unpleasant. In mind, she was a most supe- 
rior genius. She was a woman of policy, though a child 
in years; she never acted through blind impulse, everything 
she did was thoroughly calculated. She was a stern real- 
ist, not a melodramatic heroine or a lovelorn parasite. 
Spiritually, she delighted in the solace that the Church 
offers to souls; her confessions and communions were re- 
garded as luxuries, her prayers were conversations with 
her Saints. In a word, her piety seemed superhuman; 
she was no less a saint than a genius. 


Summed up in this way, Joan was a very simple char- 
acter. But the real, historic Joan is one of infinite com- 
plexities. Mr. Shaw realized this and made bold to in- 
terpret her. He studied her character and investigated 
the institutions and the mind of the age in which she lived ; 
he discovered in her something which he calls super- 
personal but which we call supernatural. He has, un- 
doubtedly, a superior knowledge of Joan; but he cannot 
appreciate her because he has not the Catholic mind. It 
is for this reason that we cannot go with Mr. Shaw to his 
journey’s end. 

In his attempt to explain the complexities of Joan, Mr. 
Shaw makes of her what she never was and never could 
have been. He proves his point by the simple expedient 
of suppressing all evidence that contradicts it. At eight- 
een, he declares, her pretensions were beyond those of the 
proudest Pope or the haughtiest Emperor; she claimed to 
be the ambassador and plenipotentiary of God; in effect, 
she made of herself a member of the Church Triumphant 
whilst still in the flesh on earth. Joan did nothing of the 
sort. She made no claims for herself except those of a 
very humble servant; she professed to be nothing but the 
obedient agent of a supernatural force. There was no more 
presumption in Joan’s actions than there would be in those 
of a ship-captain who, upon receipt of orders from his 
superiors, would make a landing at Boston rather than at 
his destined port of New York. If Joan had acted on 
her own initiative, she would have been overbearingly pre- 
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sumptious. Mr. Shaw, discounting the validity of her 
voices, takes it for granted that she did so act; he argues 
logically, but his premises are false. 

With great glee, Mr. Shaw goes on to announce his 
discovery that “ she (Joan) had a horror of heretics, with- 
out suspecting that she was herself a heresiarch ” and was 
a precursor of schism. He reads himself too much between 
the lines of history. Joan was never, even implicitly, 
in opposition to any doctrine of the Catholic Church. What 
the Irish dramatist, with Protestant purblindness, calls pri- 
vate judgment was in reality private revelation. There is, 
in the Church, what may be called official revelation; the 
validity of this cannot be denied. In rare instances, the 
Church admits the possibility of a private revelation 
granted to an individual. When authentic, this private 
revelation is never, in any way whatsoever, out of harmony 
with the doctrine of the Church. Joan was the subject of 
spiritual manifestations ; these indicate that she was some- 
thing of a Saint in addition to being a good Catholic. Only 
a perverted imagination can make of them a proof of 
heresy. 

When Mr. Shaw, a few years ago, took up his morning 
paper and read that Joan had been canonized, he must 
have shook with uncontrollable laughter. There is an echo 
of this in his triumphant assertion that “ her canonization 
was a magnificently Catholic gesture as the canonization 
of a Protestant Saint. by the Church of Rome.” He is 
never done laboring the point that “though a pro- 
fessed and most pious Catholic. she was in fact one 
of the first Protestant martyrs.” His proof is eminently 
simple. He exaggerates whatever he can twist into an ap- 
pearance of private judgment; he omits all that indicates 
her allegiance to the supreme Church authority on earth. 
In his whole narrative of her trial and burning, he makes 
no mention of the historical fact she appealed time and 
again, with perfect legality, to the Pope. Even an incipient 
Protestant would not place such confidence in the justice of 
Rome. Take all the diamonds out of a pack of cards, and 
it is easy to prove that there are no diamonds in the pack. 
Mr. Shaw omits all Catholic testimony in the case of Joan; 
consequently she must be an atheist or a Jew or a 
Protestant. He uses the powder puff, and makes her the 
last. : 

The kernel of Mr. Shaw’s misunderstanding of Joan is 
the view he takes of her “ voices and visions.” He argues 
well that these do not prove her an impostor, or an insane 
and deluded person. Neither, he claims rightly, do they 
prove that she was a Saint. He might have gone further 
and stated that they, of themselves, might indicate diabolic 
intervention. Mr. Shaw should know that the Church 
never accepts “ voices and visions ” taken by themselves as 
proofs positive of saintship. He finds something mystic 
in these voices and visions; he glimpses a certain body of 
genuine psychology behind them; he even admits that the 
belief of saints appearing to her and talking to her is less 
improbable and fantastic than many modern beliefs. But 
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he scoffs at anything supernatural in them; by so doing he 
makes Joan a greater miracle than Catholics do. 

Joan was a visualizer, he contends. She had a dramatic 
imagination that played tricks with her senses; neverthe- 
less, she was quite sane and utterly normal. Reducing all 
the phenomena to a name, Joan had “ the appetite for evo- 
lution.”” Mr. Shaw magnifies Joan’s genius at the expense 
of the supernatural. He endows her with the military 
preeminence of a Foch, with the sagacity of a Poincaré, 
with the persuasiveness of a Lloyd George, with the 
tenacity of purpose of the typical Englishman. Into her 
poor little country head he pours all fulness of genius and 
all the learning that has accumulated since the world was 
made. Every success she achieved, every word of wisdom 
she spoke was attributable only and solely to her own “ in- 
herent genius” and her own “ mother wit.” Mr. Shaw 
has a sublime credulity in the powers of unaided human 
nature. 

And thus, interminably, Mr. Shaw with remarkable skill 
sedulously ties knots not only in regard to Joan’s char- 
acter, but also in the facts concerning the Catholic Church, 
feudalism, the Middle Ages and a hundred other topics. 
Discussion of some of these must be reserved for an epilog 
to this preface. Our objections to play and preface do 
not change the fact that this is Mr. Shaw’s greatest work. 
Defects in it are due to perversity, not stupidity. The 
preface proves that he can make the falsest contention 
plausible. The play, from the recalcitrant hens to the 
Shavian frock coat, shows that he is “the classical 
dramatist of the age—his own contention. 

Francrs X. TAvsor, S.J. 





THE OLD ROSARIAN 


Fold her. hands. Ah me, 

The wearied beads that she, 
Though heedless, still would keep 
Who prayed herself to sleep! 


Simple be her bed 

And symbol at its. head; 
And simple, too, the prayer 
Both said and graven there. 


Yea, let its letters plead 

In words the young may read, 
For such with her sufficed 
To speak the Child in Christ. 


Then be it softly breathed 
As scriptures, ivy-wreathed, 
Are spelled from off a stone 
By wondering little one: 


“The mother neath this sod 
Played out her part with God 
And so, in passing, smiled 
When putting on the child.” 


Fold her hands. Ah me, 
How cold her beads while she 
Tells Mysteries, star by star, 
Where Joy's and Glory’s are! 
Francis CARLIN 
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REVIEWS 

Our Faith in Education. By Henry Suzzatio, Pu. D. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

This is a small book, but the importance of its topic requires our 
full space. The seven chapters offer in somewhat more extended 
form reflections which the author had voiced publicly at different 
times in different parts of the country. Mr. Suzzallo writes as a 
true educator; with him sincerity and enthusiasm look up to high 
ideals. Although he has not developed the topic, the author 
evidently recognizes the need of religious training for any educa- 
tion worthy of the name. He says: 

It (the State) seems not to be able to develop a training 
system within its own domain through which the beginners 
in politics will gradually become better, more wholesome, and 
serviceful leaders. The actual result in practical politics 
seems to be the opposite. 

Is not this because with us the mind is being trained, but the 
heart neglected? Indeed, as he affirms later on: 

Society gives a longer humanistic training before starting 
specialization that increased moral sensitiveness may accom- 
pany skill in the use of intellectual tools which may readily be 
abused. 

,ut this increased moral sensitiveness will not be had without 
religion in the schools; to this his former statement gives the 
proof. Our schools will not turn out better citizens until that 
day when we inform them with the guiding and controlling element 
of religion. The lack of unified thought in our numerous denom- 
inations will make this introduction exceedingly difficult but not 
insuperable, and the American when he wants a thing knows how 
to find ways and means. Public American opinion will demand 
religion in the schools when it comes to realize the truth of two 
facts: that religion in the schools was according to the intentions 
and wishes of the builders of this nation, and secondly, that this 
is necessary if the ideals of our democracy are to have any 
lasting endurance. Once as a nation we desire this introduction, 
Canada will offer aid by her experience and her example. 

P. M. D. 


The Sands of Time. Recollections and Reflections. By WALTER 
Sicnet. New York: George H. Doran Company. $7.50. 


Walter Sichel is perhaps best known for his life of Sheridan. 
Outside of this particular work, which is the best available on the 
subject, his career shades off into such lesser glory as a spell of 
law in London, editorship of a small British monthly, and studies 
of Bolingbroke and “ Dizzy.” These are credentials fair enough 
indeed; but in the hurly-burly of modern letters, to their respite, 
Mr. Sichel is as though he were not. He is not of the prevailing 
generation, which perhaps would not care a hang if he should 
perish with all his possessions. He is not of the age of Lloyd 
Georgism nor of Labor, which dares not for the very life of it 
take him seriously. Of all the ages Mr. Sichel, by token of an 
attachment to some of the worst forms of V&nity Fair, belongs 
most appropriately to the smug and happy last, but he is Georgian 
and Jacobean to boot. Mr. Sichel likes charades. He likes to cap 
verses. He likes “people of note.” He likes sentimental friend- 
ships of a literary smack. He likes to linger in the shadow of 
Holland House, and, O, the evenings in the Row with its vanished 
cavalcade! Enthusiasm has the quality of good and imparts 
itself; and after all sentiment is not so intolerable when its theme 
is the past. But here Mr. Sichel’s seductive Victorianism ends. 
Veering out into the rough waters of modern politics, his articles 
of vovage become questionable indeed, and his protestations against 
the rising tide of democracy grow thin in the gale. Sentiment, 
though it shall strike the stars, shall not quell the elements, and 
so is the figure of Mr. Sichel in this voyage politique strangely 
like Pantagruel bombinans in vacuo. The crown, says Mr. Sichel, 
with all its privileged aristocracy shall return. This is bad enough, 
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but it is not the worst. Preceding these discussions is a set of 
puns and anecdotes that whelm the thousand and one tales of 
Scheherezade. Nestled among them, superbly eloquent, is a 
vignette of Swinburne. The rest is as relevant as Who Killed 
Cock Robin. H. R. M. 





The Defeat in the Victory. By Grorce D. Herron. Boston: 
The Christopher Publishing House. $2.00. 


The story of the Great Disappointment has been written, re- 
written and overwritten. The author realizes this and announces 
in his preface that he is guilty of “inscribing another book in 
the interminable catalogue.” His book in fact is a collection of 
papers published while Mr. Wilson was President; there is one 
exception, the chapter, “The Treason of France.” Mr. Herron 
argues for an Anglo-Saxon brotherhood. By this he means a 
union of English speaking peoples, which of course is no Anglo- 
Saxon brotherhood at all. He also argues for a world-order 
built on the principles of Christ. “It is the rebellion of the soul 
that is overturning today’s civilization; it is the uprising of the 
essential man that is grinding our systems and institutions to dust.” 
Precisely. Vatican encyclicals have called attention to this un- 
pleasant fact for several years. The difference between the papal 
encyclicals and the writings of distinguished moderns lies in this: 
the encyclicals show how to stop the grind-to-dust process, the wise 
moderns leave the solution to lovely generalities. ix =. 3. 





The People’s Corporation. By Kinc C. Gittette. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. $2.00. 


Mr. Gillette, we are informed, “is a successful man of affairs, 
an inventor, organizer and executive of the first importance in 
the industrial world.” Of his ability there can be no question. 
His book reads like a romance, and its plan will remain in the 
realm of romance. We say this with somewhat of a sense of re- 
lief. It is perfectly true that the capitalist system, as it now 
exists, is inexcusable. Mr. Gillette is not concerned with its moral 
aspect, but he finds it from seventy to ninety-five per cent inefficient. 
He probably inclines to the latter figure. He further believes that 
under the corporate system which he advocates an individual could 
produce enough in five years to maintain him for a lifetime of 
seventy years. Even the Socialist soap-box orator will hold his 
breath at this. When at length the People’s Corporation com- 
pletely succeeds to the present system all competition will consist 
merely in performing the greatest public service; all productive 
property, factories, land, houses, etc., will be owned by the People’s 
Corporation. There will be no private kitchens because all meals 
will be prepared in vast public establishments and paid for by labor 
checks, the only money in use. Private property will be confined 
to the furniture a man carries with him when he moves from 
one of the enormous corporation apartments to another. There 
will be just a few cities, and in each city a few dwelling houses, 
each with about 100,000 people. Ten such buildings, or 1,000,000 
inhabitants, can be supplied from one central kitchen. There will 
be no farm population as such. All this is to come about without 
violence or expropriation. Like all similar schemes, excepting 
true cooperation alone, it must remain a mere utopia because it 
does away with the desire and initiative of private ownership. 

}. &. 


India, a Bird’s-Eye View. By the Eart or RONALDSHAY. 
Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 

The former Governor-General of Bengal presents in his latest 
volume on Eastern lands an interesting and scholarly conspectus 
of present-day India. That India is not a country, but a continent, 
with a great variety of climate, of races, of languages and of 
religions, and that it is comparable rather to Europe as a whole 
than to any of the nations of Europe, is the first fact that he 
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wishes impressed upon the mind of the reader. The obvious 
inference to be drawn is that it will never be capable, of full 
national self-government. Exception may well be taken to this 
presentation of the case, and many points of similarity pointed 
out between India and Spain, for instance, in the matter of diver- 
sity of climate, of peoples and language, and yet Spain has long 
had unity of government. The difficulties are assuredly greater 
in the case of India, but the recent agreement in political ambi- 
tions and methods between the two great peoples of the country, 
the Hindus and Mohammedans, may be taken as a sign that poli- 
tical unity is not impossible. The bird’s-eye view of India which 
Lord Ronaldshay presents is not that to be gained by the traveler 
treading the tourist’s route. The book is not a book of travel, 
and the personal element ani anecdote are rarely introduced. 
The scenery and architecture of the country are indeed adequately 
described, but its history is dwelt on at greater length, together 
with the economic, social and religious life of the peoples who 
inhabit it. The Northwest frontier, the immemorial gateway of 
India, and its problems, receive perhaps disproportionate attention 
at the expense of the more recent and momentous developments of 
the after-war history of the people, the change in their character 
and their concerted opposition to British rule. Possibly these are 
considered to belong to the class of topics which the author styles 
ephemeral, and of which he states that it is not his purpose to 
write. The book is well illustrated with reproductions of excellent 
photographs taken by the author. H. j.. P. 





The Common Sense of Music. By S1cGMuNnp SpaetH.. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. $2.00. 

Music and Mind. By T. Yorke Trotter. New York: G. H. 
Doran Co. $3.50. 

Admiral Benson’s Shipping Board motto “It can’t be done, but 
here it is,” finds its musical confirmation in Mr. Spaeth’s little 
volume. At last a genuinely instructive manual on music within 
the compass of lay intelligence, a book, in other words, in which 
sub-dominant triads, diminished sevenths and all the other mathe- 
matical step-daughters of the art are not obtruded upon the 
reader soon after the introduction. The author’s procedure is as 
refreshingly new as it is pedagogically effective. Using popular 
songs and favorite airs, fully diagrammed, as his illustrative 
materials, Mr. Spaeth shows how these, and classical melodies as 
well, are built up by repeating or modifying such simple tone- 
patterns as are found in the cuckoo’s call, the bugle’s notes or 
the Westminster chimes. Harmony, time, note-intervals and other 
elements necessary to a general understanding of the subject are 
treated along similar lines; but let no monotony be imagined, 
for Mr. Spaeth has written all this in a style which of itself 
continually evokes little shocks of pure pleasure. In brief, here 
is a book of ample interest and merit to put the ordinary foot- 
listener in a fair way of becoming an intelligent lover of the 
best music. Similar hearty endorsement cannot be extended to 
Dr. Trotter’s study. It is a scholarly work, and, no doubt, gives 
the musical educator and serious student the benefit of much 
experience and research, but since its philosophic basis is a com- 
bination of Darwin and Kant with overtones of James and 
Spencer, one may be pardoned for discounting many of its con- 
clusions. This holds with special force in the earlier chapters, 
where we are offered an explanation of the psychological states 
experienced by composer, performer and listener in their various 
relations to musical compositions. The next section of the book 
deals with the development, materials and art-forms of music. 
These subjects are common to all treatises on music, but Dr. 
Trotter’s peculiar contribution lies in the fact that he has probed 
beneath the surface and revealed the esthetic and psychological 
principles upon which they are based. The four last chapters 
present a sensible statement of the place of music in education. 

E. S. P. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Literary Circle.—Hilaire Belloc’s statements in regard to 
the conflict between the Catholic Church and the State, first pub- 
lished in a magazine article and later included in his book “ The 
Contrast,” provoked the sharp criticism of American Catholics. In 
a combined defense and apology, Mr. Belloc further elaborates 
his ideas in “ The Catholic Church and Anti-Catholic Culture,” 
an article appearing in the September Catholic World. 

In connection with the Aonach Tailteann held in Dublin 
during August, a Literary Committee headed by Senator Yeats 
made awards for the best books published by authors resident in 
Ireland during the last three years. Stephen MacKenna’s transla- 
tion of Plotinus was chosen as the outstanding book of scholarship. 
In fiction, the prize was given to James Stephens for “ Deirdre.” 
Among the books of poems, Dr. Oliver Gogarty’s “An Offering 
of Swans” was judged preeminent. An additional prize for 
younger authors whose work as yet shows “more of promise 
than achievement” was awarded to Harry Stuart for his poems 
“We Have Kept the Faith.” 





The Saints in History.‘ well known Jesuit has suggested 
that a not less novel than interesting mode of gaining a good 
view into many corners of history would be to study it in con- 
nection with the lives of the saints. And certainly, if we take 
up certain periods of European history, it is not only in the 
corners of the historical picture, but in the full center of the 
canvas that the saints are beneficently active. Gregory the Great, 
Hildebrand, St. Louis focus upon themselves the full historical 
light of their periods. The early half of the fifteenth century 
rang loud with the passage of great events in Europe: the Hun- 
dred Years’ War and the Great Schism of the West; in France, 
Armagnacs and Burgundians, Agincourt and the siege of Orleans; 
in Italy and Germany, Pisa, Constance and Florence; further East 
the Hungarian and the Turk. In all these multitudinous events 
that were shaping so balefully the future of Europe the bright 
lives of many Saints shine out amidst the darkness of many crimes 
and human passions: Vincent Ferrer, Bernardine of Siena, Mar- 
garet of Savoy and John of Capistrano; and then best known of 
all St. Joan of Arc. Not the least of these is St. Colette of the 
little village of Corbie in Burgundy. “St. Colette and Her Re- 
form” (B. Herder. $2.35), by Marie Perrin, tells the story of her 
life and of activities that were so fruitful of good for the Order 
of St. Francis of Assisi. She was born in 1381 and died in 1447. 
She held personal and friendly relations with many of the crowned 
heads of Europe, she and Vincent Ferrer wrote a joint letter to 
the Council of Constance; she conferred with John Capistran on 
the reform of the Seraphic Order and was many days at Moulin 
in France together with Joan of Arc. In the meantime she brought 
about the Colette reform in France. Of all these events the 
present book tells well and interestingly. 





America and Americanism.—Tout comprendre c’est tout par- 
donner is a French proverb that is big with human interest. In 
the opening paragraphs of his latest production “The Constitution 
of the United States” (Ginn.), Raymond Garfield Gettell says: 
“Most of the criticism of the American system by radicals is 
based upon ignorance.” Perfectly true! And certain other ills 
that are at present afflicting the body politic and tainting certain 
other restless spirits in a free land spring from improper education 
and an ignorance of the letter and spirit of the Constitution of 
the United States. The present little work, therefore, by Pro- 
fessor Gettell is recommended to all Americans. Intended prin- 
cipally for the classroom and fortified at the end of each chapter 
by a practical bibliography, questions for class discussion and 
topics for further reading, nevertheless this book in the compre- 
hensiveness of its historical background and in the clearness and 
order of its advancing exposition makes up a work of utility and 
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interest for everyone who is not yet well acquainted with the con 
stitutional workings of these United States———During the days 
of high feeling and trouble which preceded our Civil War a South- 
ern statesman said: “If we knew each other better we would love 
each other more.” The thought behind these words was one of 
the moving reasons that thirty-five years ago led to the assembly 
at Washington of the nations of South and Central America for 
the purpose of founding what has since been called ‘ne Pan- 
American Union. “The Story of the Pan-American Union” 
(Dorrance. 75c), by William A. Reid, gives briefly the history of 
this beneficent institution, and tells the story of its service to the 
Western world. 


The Arm of God Not Shortened.—Some used to think that 
the time of saints was past; but one acquainted with the ascetic 
and mystic literature of France, who has read the story of a “ Con- 
summata” or of a Mary of the Incarnation, the saintly Carmelite 
of Dijon, realizes how far from true is the reflection. And now 
there comes into the light of day the story and experiences of 
another sainted mystic of Catholic Lancashire in England. 
“Teresa Higginson, Servant of God” (Herder. $1.35), by the 
Rev. A. M. O’Sullivan, O.S.B., is a small volume giving the life 
and letters of this extraordinary person. Born and raised in 
Preston, educated in a convent, she spent the greater part of her 
life as a lay teacher in the Catholic schools. From her earliest 
childhood she was drawn to sanctity and her mortifications even 
at this time were extraordinary and quite original. She went 
through the usual experiences of the mystics, felt the annihilation 
of the soul before God, suffered those wounds of love in which 
it is difficult to say whether there is “ greater joy in suffering or 
greater suffering in joy.’ Her mysterious bilocations would have 
to be examined very critically to determine their right objective 
value ——“ Felix Westerwoudt, Missioner in Borneo” (Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America. 85c) tells the interesting 
story of one of those charming Dutch folk who had responded to 
the call of a missioner of Christ. The life of this devoted priest 
is the life of thousands of the Church’s heroes with that of extraor- 
dinary in their lives which comes from unshaken devotion to the 
cause. Father Westerwoudt’s adventures in Borneo among the wild 
tribe of the Dyaks and the customs of the people here narrated are 
of interest and instruction. 


French and Belgian Books.—The University of California 
edits a series of publications in modern philology. One of these 
is a study of an old comedy of the Middle Ages, the finest of 
the period, called “Maistre Pierre Pathelin.” This interesting 
work is entitled “ Etude Morphologique et Syntaxique des Verbes 
dans Maistre Pierre Pathelin.” (University of California Press). 
Its author is George Z. Patrick——“ La Legend de Notre Dame,” 
(Bruges: Beyaert), is a publication of manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages which recount different miracles that were said to have 
taken place at our Lady’s important shrines in France. The editor, 
Jacques Nothomb, S.J., has published these manuscripts just as 
he found them, and prefaces the collection with some pertinent 
remarks on the criticism that ought to accompany their reading. 
The purpose of the volume is to show the esteem and veneration 
of the Middle Ages for the Mother of God——Some French 
books on character have been published. Like the sword of Sieg- 
fried, each man’s character must to a very large extent be forged 
by himself. How to do this is explained in the volume of Louis 
Rousic, “ Pour Etre un Caractére” of which the second edition 
has now been issued by P. Lethielleux of Paris. And since the 
mother’s aid is most essential to the accomplishment of this task 
Bishop Tissier offers his book, “ La Mére et ses Enfants” (Paris: 
Téqui) which deals with the studies, recreation and vocation of 
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the child. Finally, we have the further need of the mother’s 
own education and here L’Abbé M. Daveone contributes “La 
Retraite* de Madame,” (Lethielleux) which treats of marriage, 
home and children and introduces the young wife to her duties as 
first she hears herself addressed, “‘ Madame.”——The “Annuaire 
des Missions Catholique au Congo Belge,” (Brussels: Albert 
Dewit), gives a full account with maps and illustrations of the 
heroic work done for the year 1923 by the Catholic Missions of 
Belgian Congo. 





Christian Instruction and Inspiration—Two small books we 
have before us: one tells of God, the other of His Blessed Mother. 
The Rev. A. M. Grussi of Pekin, Illinois, has published a cate- 
chism especially adapted for the preparation of children for their 
first Holy Communion. “ Young Children’s Catechism” is the 
name the author gives his little book, which simply and clearly 
outlines only that knowledge which a child should know previous 
to its first Communion. This work should simplify the problem 
of First Communion preparation, and eliminate the difficulty of 
having to learn all or only parts of a larger catechism——The 
little book on the Mother of God is entitled “An Old Song in 
New Meters” (Longmans. $1.00), by M. G. A. of the Institute 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Loretto Abbey, Toronto. The work 
consists chiefly of essays. They are written with devotion and one 
or two of them present truths about the Mother of God that to 
the modern Catholic woman will be a source of inspiration. The 
essays conclude with an appreciation of Murrillo’s “ Immaculate 
Conception’ and with some verses on this exalted subject from 
the pen of Aubrey de Vere. We consider the price of the volume 
too expensive for its size and quality. 





Fiction.—Novels by Kathleen Norris are always welcome. In 
her latest story “ Rose of the World” (Doubleday, Page. $2.00) 
she again handles marriage problems. Rosalind Kirby and Jack 
Talbot are true lovers; but Jack marries Edith and Rose marries 
Clyde. Both pairs are utterly incompatible and divorce seems un- 
avoidable. Happily, Edith dies naturally and Clyde is killed on 
the same night, almost in the same moment. Though Mrs. Norris 
is not remarkable in the larger aspects of plot, she is preeminent 
in portraying life and making virtue attractive. Her appeal is to 
plain people, rather than to the sophisticated; most of us are just 
plain people. 

F. Morton Howard has written the adventures of four old salts 
in “The Old Firm” (Dutton. $2.00). Readers of “The Happy 
Rascals,” by the same author, will greet the crew of the “Jane 
Gladys.” They are real characters, coastwise sailor men alert for 
safe adventure both maritime and financial. There is a chuckle 
in every chapter, and wise philosophy coated with humor and fun. 

On the contrary “ Plumes” (Harcourt, Brace. $2.00), by Law- 
rence Stallings is a bitter book. It is the story of a disillusioned 
soldier and his after-war struggles. Its bitterness harms the very 
purpose for which it was written. The reader will be more upset 
by the bitterness of disillusionment than by the horror of war. 

In his latest novel, “The Coming of Amos” (Dodd, Mead. 
$2.00), William J. Locke succeeds in sustaining interest in a 
story in which the character rather, than the incident challenge 
attention. David Fontenay, a painter of distinction, discovers that 
he is in love with the Princess Ramiroff, twenty years his junior ; 
the coming of his nephew Amos and his clash with Ramon Garcia 
bring about surprising developments. Barring some flippant ref- 
erences to God and His Ways, the story is well done. 

An English writer, Maisie Greig, attempts in “ Peggy of Beacon 
Hill” (Small, Maynard. $2.00), to portray modern youth in the 
setting of Boston. The right ending is secured after an amateurish 
array of improbable circumstances. It may be that the writer is 
more at home in an English atmosphere. 
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Education 
Your Child and the School 


OW many factors there are in the educational 
process, I do not know. But I can count at least 
three, Johnny, his school and his parents, and after the 
subjectum in quo, which is the more important I would 
hesitate to say. With a modesty by no means commend- 
able, some parents eliminate themselves entirely. When 
they have sent Johnny to school, they consider they have 
done all that can reasonably be asked. Whether Johnny 
gets there, or what he does after he gets there, is no con- 
cern of theirs. That’s the teacher’s work. What is a 
school for? Why do we pay our teachers? Alas, con- 
sidering how little we pay most of them, there is more 
in that question than most parents dream. But put the 
matter before any teacher of experience, and you will be 
told that even the best school will be handicapped, in many 
instances hopelessly handicapped, in the absence of in- 
telligent and unremitting parental cooperation. 

Where parents can be of great assistance is in reducing 
the truancy-record. It is as true today as it was in 
Shakespeare’s time and before it, that your average school- 
boy and his sister creep unwillingly to school. Talk as we 
like of the advantages of the modern system, and of its 
superior methods in arousing and holding the child’s in- 
terest, if an educational institution is what its name implies, 
the processes which it must use will not always be pleasant. 
There are a few boys and girls who know only the way 
to school and to church, but they are not so numerous as 
to constitute a factor other than negligible. Upon them 
we need waste no worry. Of the others, it is sufficiently 
near the truth to say that if they can evade school, they 
will do so; our large and expensive bureaus of attendance 
which have grown up in connection with compulsory edu- 
cation furnish whatever proof may be needed. But even 
these will fail, unless parents cooperate, and impress 
Johnny with the truth that a tooth-ache which rages at 
eight in the morning can best be cured by putting in an 
appearance at school not later than nine. I only quote 
from my own experience, which is that of most teachers, 
when I say that one of the most serious wrongs parents 
can inflict upon their children is failure to send them to 
school regularly. So serious has the truancy evil grown 
in recent years that, according to figures recently issued by 
the Federal Bureau of Education, it penalizes the country 
in the sum of about $250,000,000 annually. The total 
costs of the public schools in 1923 were about one billion 
dollars. ‘“ By allowing their children to miss school one- 
quarter of the time, parents caused the waste of one- 
quarter of the money paid to maintain the schools,” re- 
ports the Bureau. These figures refer to truancy in the 
public schools, but I have no doubt that they would also 
be verified by our parish schools. The financial loss is 
small, however, when compared with the bad effect upon 
the character of the child. 
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But insistence upon regular attendance is not sufficient ; 
parents should also take care that the school tasks are 
faithfully performed. In a circular published last week, 
Mr. C. Schmidt, president of the United Parents’ Associa- 
tions of New York, urges fathers and mothers to give 
serious thought as to how they can help their boys and 
girls in the school work of the coming term. Referring 
to the number of failures which make it necessary for the 
child to repeat the year, Mr. Schmidt writes : 

The superintendent of schools in a mid-Western city told me 
last year that fully one-half of school failures could pass, if the 
parents were on the job at home, and saw to it that the children 
did their home work properly. Parents pay all too little attention 
to this, and do not give the children the spur of parental interest 
that is needed. Unless parents realize that they have an im- 
portant fart in the child’s success, and take a helpful interest in 
his work, his chances of doing his best are poor 


This is the time to start all over again, and parents can do very 
much to prevent failures next term. They should provide a quiet 
place for study at home, and see that there are no interruption :. 

An hour spent in a quiet room is usually enough for those in 
the lower grades. Children should have a place for their books 
and papers which is undisturbed. The Association urges parents 
to do their share in cooperating with the schools, in reducing the 
number of failures and the cost to taxpayers, to say nothing of 
the great saving from discouragement. 

Mr. Schmidt here merely touches upon the “ discourage- 
ment ” which comes to the child from failure at school. 
The experienced teacher knows that it often is of so seri- 
ous a character as to make itself felt throughout life. One 
of the most common effects of irregular attendance and 
lack of preparation is retardation, which generally means 
that the boy or girl will quit school at the earliest moment 
allowed by the law. The pity of it is that an intelligent 
cooperation on the part of the parents would in nearly 
every instance have brought the child through his course 
with credit. It is surely not too much to ask that our 
Catholic fathers and mothers display at least as much 
interest in the school-life of their children as they would 
evince in a financial investment. But I fear that some 
parents find this demand excessive, and I know that it is 
upon the school and its teachers that they usually seek to 
lay the blame for their failure of their children. 

Some years ago, I came across the following “ Sugges- 
tions for Parents.” Interested parents do not need them, 
and parents of the other kind will not even read them, 
but I think they are worth quoting. There are eight of 
them. 


1. Send your child to school every day, and see that he 
arrives on time. A broken course usually means retarda- 
tion, and habitual late-coming is almost as bad as absence. 


2. Although he may be an extraordinary boy, insist 
that he follow the regular program. If Johnny says “I 
don’t like arithmetic,” make him study arithmetic, even if 
you have to use a club. Juvenile precocity is frequently 
nothing but an excuse to get out of hard work. 

3. Talk to him about his work at school, and let your 
interest teach him how important it is. 
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4. Do not take for granted that the teacher is always 
wrong. It is quite probable that he or she may be right. 

5. Call at the school occasionally, and make the ac- 
quaintance of the teacher and of the authorities. A per- 
sonal interview is always the best way of settling any diffi- 
culty. To many a teacher, the parent is like the cuckoo; 
often heard but never seen. 

6. If you permit Johnny to go to the movies four or 
five times a week, or to engage in the butterfly life at the 
age of twelve, look for nothing but disaster. 

7. Remember that while the school has Johnny for 
about twenty hours a week, you are supposed to have him 
for the remaining 148. Therefore when telling the tale 
of Johnny’s iniquities, don’t put all the blame on the school, 
but divide .he responsibility with due equity. 

8. Try to be as patient, both with Johnny and his 
school as you wish others to be with you. We all have 
our faults, but remember that the teacher is daily obliged 


to emulate Job. JouHN WILTBYE. 


Sociology 


Amending the Constitution 

N September 17, 1787, a Convention was held and a 

Constitution was written which has been ratified by 
the respective States. This Constitution was conceived, 
designed and accepted as the first and fundamental law of 
the United States of America. It provides for a Federal 
Government and delegates certain powers and jurisdiction 
to that government. It reserves to the respective States 
and to the people, all powers not delegated by the Constitu- 
tion to the Federal Government or prohibited to the 
States, and it expressly provides a method for amending 
its provisions. 

We also know that the Constitution grants all legisla- 
tive powers to Congress; all executive power to the Presi- 
dent ; and all judicial power to one Supreme Court and the 
inferior Federal Courts; and that the, Constitution ex- 
pressly provides that the judicial power shall extend to all 
cases, in law and equity, arising under the Constitution. 

The whole plan of the Constitution, as the fundamental 
law, was so simple and so effective that it elicited the praise 
and admiration of all lovers of liberty and democracy. 
Congress enacts a law; the President puts it into effect; 
and the courts enforce it and decide any constitutional 
issue arising under that law. 

Of course, any law enacted by Congress must be based 
upon and be authorized by the powers delegated under the 
Constitution. Congress absolutely cannot enact a valid 
law which is contrary to or outside of the provisions of 
the Constitution. An invalid law confers no authority on 
the President to enforce it. If Congress attempts to ex- 
ercise powers reserved to the States or to the pcople, the 
Supreme Court is the tribunal provided by the Constitution 
to afford the necessary relief and protection. The Su- 
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preme Court must give the full legal effect to the provisions 
of that fundamental law when deciding cases which affect 
the rights of the States and of the people. 

Today we are living in a period of transition and revolt. 
We hear many voices raised with the cry of “ new lamps 
for old.” ‘The loudest voices seem to be from those vari- 
ously known as radicals or reds. Assuming their sin- 
cerity, we must nevertheless question their methods. Our 
present laws are a hindrance to the radical program. Pet 
schemes, plans and theories cannot be put into immediate 
practise until our laws are changed, or the defenders of 
our present system are killed off. Some radicals advise 
a revolution by bloodshed; others advise a revolution by 
making new laws; all would destroy our Constitution. Of 
certain classes of radicals we expect anything and every- 
thing; and, if they had the chance, we would not be dis- 
appointed. But we should be doubly watchful of those 
members of Congress who are scheming to destroy the 
Constitution and the Supreme Court. 

These radicals in Congress make it a practise to seize 
upon a matter that engages our whole-hearted sympathies, 
such as the child labor question. Regardless of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, a law is passed. The Supreme 
Court is asked to review the law and declares it unconsti- 
tutional. The decision is greeted with an avalanche of 
violent denunciation and criticism, and the radicals make 
the most of the opportunity to arouse hatred and contempt 
for the Supreme Court, dissatisfaction with its procedure, 
and revolt against what is termed as its arbitrary power 
to make null and void necessary salutary legislation enacted 
by Congress. 

Of course we all love children, and we should invoke 
the aid of the Federal Government, if the Constitution so 
provides, to protect children from being exploited by the 
unscrupulous. Possibly the 1918 and the 1923 child labor 
laws were both properly conceived and drafted to meet 
a flagrant condition of heartless, inhuman and un-Christian 
use of child labor. Nevertheless, as the States had not 
given to Congress the right to legislate in the premises, the 
Supreme Court was compelled when its aid was properly 
invoked to declare the law unconstitutional. 

The radicals claim that the child labor law is one of their 
reforms. Congressman Berger is recently reported to 
have stated that it is a Socialist reform for which the 
Socialists have worked during the past thirty years. Of 
course such talk is nonsense. There is absolutely nothing 
radical or socialistic about abolishing child labor. Ordi- 
nary human sympathy and Christian teaching invoke our 
immediate and hearty support to its attainment. But what 
the radicals can honestly claim is the scheme to use the 
child labor law as a means to create dissatisfaction with our 
-onstitutional form of government. 

The proponents of a national child labor law now pro- 
pose an amendment to the Constitution giving the National 
Government express power over the subject matter. This 
proposed amendment brings up the very serious questions 
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of State rights and the centralization of government. The 
argument is that some of the States did enact and some 
refused to enact a State child labor law; that those States 
that did enact the law cannot compete with the States that 
refuse to enact the law; and that therefore, in order to 
equalize competition among the States, all the States must 
surrender their power in the premises to the National Gov- 
ernment. Perhaps it should be put this way: Therefore, 
in order to prevent those States that have enacted the law, 
from repealing it, all the States must surrender their power 
in the premises to the national Government. Or possibly 
it should be put this way: Therefore, in order to prevent 
child labor in the States that refuse to enact the law, all 
the States must surrender their power in the premises to 
the National Government. It is evident that the argument 
is convincing only on one point, namely, that what they 
really propose to do is to take a power away from the 
States and give that power to the National Government. 
The excuse of unequal competition among the States 
would, if valid, justify the transferring of every State 
power to the National Government. Concededly, we are 
affected by the laws of other States and even other nations. 
We indirectly feel the results of such laws. But it would 
be a dangerous and startling extension of constitutional 
government to contend that because the State of New 
York feels the effect of a law of the State of New Jersey, 
therefore, both New York and New Jersey must be de- 
prived of all authority over the subject matter of that law. 
Such a contention cannot be advanced as an obvious 
remedy. On the contrary, its practical result is the de- 
struction of local liberty for the purpose of imposing an 
alleged uniformity of law to cover conditions that are far 
from uniform. As a matter of fact, the deliberate de- 
struction of local liberty is part of a vicious scheme to 
delegate all political power and authority to a centralized, 
omnipotent government. Rospert E. SHorRTALL. 


Note and Comment 


Sister Martha 

of Besancon 

RENCH Catholics have been celebrating at Besangon 

the centenary of the death of Sister Martha, one of 

the heroines of the days of the Revolution. 

this event the English Catholic News Service brings the 
following details : 


Sister Martha was a Visitation nun, who during the Revolution 
fearlessly walked about Besangon in the habit of her Order. For 
fifty-four years she devoted herself to the sick and wounded, 
visited prisoners, and attended to the wretched and distressed. 
During the Terror she hid the priests, and helped them to exercise 
their ministry in secret, and obtained remission of the death sen- 
tence passed on many soldiers. Louis XVIII decorated her with 
the Royal Order of the Lily, and other distinctions were conferred 
by the Czar of Russia, the Austrian Emperor, and the King of 
Prussia. 


Sister Martha, who was born in 1749, entered the Visitation 
Order in 1770. Expelled from her convent at the Revolution, she 
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returned to Besancon, and in a hired house constructed a chapel, 
where the refugee priests could say Mass in secret. She died in 
1824 at the age of seventy-five years. 

Official recognition was given her when in 1890 Presi- 
dent Carnot inaugurated the bust of this Catholic heroine 
which still ornaments the facade of the hospital founded 
by her in 1796. 





Recognition of 
Soviet Russia 


HE American Federation of Labor has consistently 
been fighting both American Socialism and Russian 
3olshevism. In its News Letter it features with special 
satisfaction the reason given by Father Edmund A. Walsh, 
S.J., why Russia cannot be classed with other countries 
when there is question of a treaty with the United States. 


By the adoption of the new Soviet constitution on July 6, 1923, 
a new State was proclaimed and a situation created which, in my 
opinion, materially alters the entire problem. The United States 
Government is now expected to recognize not Russia, which no 
longer exists as a treaty making power, but a union of Socialist 
Soviet republics of the world. This union, as described by its 
founders, is intended eventually to embrace the entire known 
world, every other country, including America, being invited to 
join as a constituent State, and whenever the invitation is refused 
the recalcitrant country is to be forced into the union by revolu- 
tionary uprisings. 

Section 81 of the new constitution clearly divides the world into 
two camps, that of capitalism, and that of “ Socialism,” while its 
closing paragraph declares that the union of the four republics 
therein mentioned is the first decisive step “toward the union of 
the toilers of all countries into one world Soviet Socialist republic.” 

What the United States Government is asked, therefore, to 
recognize, with all the implications and obligations of recognition, 
is not Russia, but an idea, a new political science, a new theory 
of government which, because of its unique character and potential 
universality, is diametrically and militantly opposed to the consti- 
tution of the United States. 


The remarks here quoted were made at a debate on 
recognition of Soviet Russia by the United States, at the 
Institute of Politics, Williamstown, Mass., where the 
speaker noted that both sides had overlooked this funda- 
mental obstacle in the way of recognition. 





Confraternity of 

the Bona Mors 

HE Happy: Death Society, or Confraternity of the 

Bona Mors, of St. Mary’s Church, Cleveland, is just 

rounding out the fortieth year of its existence. It has been 

one of the most successful units of this fruitful organiza- 

tion, and its Directory, of over a hundred pages, shows the _ 

effectiveness with which it has been conducted. We are 
there informed that : 


The Happy Death Society, or the Bona Mors, was founded in 
the year 1648 by Father Vincent Caraffa, seventh General of the 
Society of Jesus. Father Caraffa established this first association 
in the Jesuit Church of the Gesu in Rome under the title of Con- 
fraternity of Jesus Dying on the Cross and of the Mother of 
Sorrows, or more simply, Confraternity of the Bona Mors. 

The object of this society is, as the name implies, to secure for 
the members all the graces necessary for a happy death. This 
implies the grace to live well, and thus to make the fitting prepara- 
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tion of a well ordered and virtuous life, which is to dispose and 
prepare us for a holy death. 

The means used are: (1) The devotions and prayers offered 
in common by the members to procure for themselves, and for 
each other, the grace of a happy death. (2) The special efficacy 
attached to united prayers. (3) Special devotion to Our Lord 
dying on the Cross, to the Sorrowful Mother and to St. Joseph, 
patron of a happy death. (4) Prayers offered at meetings for 
the members of the Association who are dying. (5) Frequent 
reflection and meditation upon death. (6) The instructions given 
at the meetings, whereby the members are taught, above all, the 
practical lesson how to prepare for a happy death and how to 
die well. 


Many special benefits, such as indulgences and Masses, 
are attached to this organization, which can be made a 
mighty power for right living and effective work for God. 
By constantly reminding the soul of the real value of the 
passing things of time and of the lasting blessings of 
eternity it is productive of that true spirit of “ other- 
worldliness ” which served the saints as a fulcrum where- 
with to move the world. 





Taxation and 
Bureaucracy 


HE indebtedness of the United States at the close of 

the past session of Congress was thirty-six billion 
dollars, says Senator William E. Borah in the Nation’s 
Business. We apparently imagine that a fairy godmother 
will provide, but Senator Borah sets forth some figures 
which seem to imply that even the soldiers’ bonus will have 
to be raised by means of taxation. He writes: 

In 1894 our taxation was $12.50 per capita. In 1922 it was 
$64.63 per capita. 

In 1913 our tax bill, State and Federal, was $2,194,000,000. Eight 
years thereafter, four years after the close of the war, it was 
$7,061,000,000. It is about that sum now. 

In 1913 we were taking 6.4 per cent of our national income 
in the way of taxes. In 1922 we were taking 12.1 per cent. 

The farmer’s tax bill in 1913 was $624,000,000. In 1922, eight 
years thereafter, it was $1,436,000,000. 

In fifteen of the great Northwestern States, between 1920 and 
1923, out of a total of 2,289,000 owners and tenant farmers more 
than 108,000 lost their farms through foreclosure or tax sale; 
over 122,000 lost their property without legal proceedings; and 
373,000 retained their property only through the leniency of 
creditors. ; 

Of course, I realize that other things than taxes enter into this 
condition of affairs, but when we go into these great agricultural 
communities and see page after page of the county papers covered 
with items of tax sales, we are advised as to the predominating 
' effect of these increased taxes toward bankrupting these agricul- 
turists. 

Thirty years from now, if we continue at the present 
riotous rate, taxes will be a hundred dollars per capita, 
Senator Borah concludes, and forty per cent of the na- 
tional income will be demanded for public expenses. There 
will be an officer for every ten persons in the republic and 
in every activity we will find ourselves under the surveil- 
lance of a bureau. ‘“ We will still have a republic in name 


but a bureaucracy in fact—the most wasteful, the most 
extravagant, the most demoralizing and deadly form of 
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government which God has ever permitted to torture the 
human family.” 





Seventh Centenary of the First 
Coming of Friars to England 


Ek NGLAND has just been celebrating the Seventh Cen- 

tenary of the Coming of the Friars. On September 
10, 1224, a little band of three English clerics and five 
foreign lay Brothers arrived at Canterbury under the 
Blessed Agnellus of Pisa, whom St. Francis himself had 
commissioned to introduce the Order of the Friars into 
England. Canterbury, therefore, was singled out as the 
historic city for the recent celebration in which the Pro- 
vincials of the three branches of the Franciscan Order in 
England participated. Of the pre-Reformation monastery 
of the friars at Canterbury nothing, it 1s said, now remains 
except a small building which is thought to have been 
the lodging of the Guardian. In his Apostolic Letter 
addressed on this occasion to the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster the Holy Father, referring to the glorious 
work accomplished by the friars for the good of the Eng- 
lish people, said: 

Friars Minor were wont to defend the rights of the oppressed 
fearlessly and without hindrance before the king and the nobles 
of the Realm. And just as their Father Francis would act as 
peacemaker between the warring citizens of his own dear Umbria 
and of other Provinces of Italy, so, too, did these friars, either 
on their own initiative or at the request of the contending parties, 
seek to settle disputes and party quarrels. Further, they strove 
to restore and firmly establish the dignity and holiness of the 
priestly state. 

In order to reap these fruits more surely, both among the clergy 
and the people, not only did they equip themselves with the culture 
of solid learning, but furthermore they established theological 
schools both at the Universities and in the various custodies of 
the Province to which all might have access. Moreover, they 
published many books which priests might use with advantage, both 
for the right administration of the Sacrament of Penance and for 
the fruitful preaching of the Word of God. 

From this eager desire to promote Christian knowledge and to 
train the clergy for the apostolic ministry it came about that a 
Studium Generale of the Friars Minor was established at Oxford, 
and so well established that it is deservedly reckoned amongst the 
chief glories of the whole Order, inasmuch as in the course of 
ages, of those who taught there as masters, or who studied there 
as students, many attained to the highest distinetion and fame. 
And, indeed, if the University quickly gained a pre-eminent place 
and became conspicuous amongst the universities of Europe, this 
is attributed by learned and sagacious men to the friendly and 
almost family intercourse which continuously existed between the 
Studium Generale of the Friars Minor and the University. 


It will be noted with interest that an Anglican com- 
memoration of the coming of the friars was held at the 
same time in the historic Canterbury Cathedral, addresses 
were also given by students in the Chapter House of the 
Cathedral and the “ Song of Brother Sun,” the great poem 
of St. Francis, was rendered at evensong. In Canterbury 
Cathedral itself, as the English Catholic News Service 
notes, there still lies the recumbent effigy of the Fran- 
ciscan friar, John Peckham, former Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and one of England’s greatest glories of learning. 
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